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LETTERS 


The  suggestion  that  The  Miami 
Herald  purposely  published  olF- 
the-record  quotes  from  Jim 
DeFede’s  tape  of  the  late  Art  Teele  —  and 
then  fired  DeFede  for  obtaining  them  — 
is  simply  preposterous. 

As  I  told  E^P,  I  assigned  a  reporter  to 
interview  Jim  by  phone  within  minutes  of 
the  suicide,  after  learning  Jim  was  the  last 
person  to  talk  to  the  ex-commissioner. 
During  that  conversation,  I  assigned  Jim 
to  write  a  column  for  Page  One.  Jim  never 
told  me  then  that  he’d  taped  Teele  with¬ 
out  consent  or  spoken  with  him  off-the- 
record,  a  fact  relayed  to  Mr.  Wolper  but 
omitted  from  his  timeline. 

Several  hours  later,  close  to  the  final 
edition  deadline,  Jim  and  I  spoke  briefly 
when  I  went  to  his  desk  to  give  him  pizza. 
As  I  began  to  walk  away,  he  told  me  — 
for  the  first  time  —  that  he’d  taped  his 
conversation  with  Teele  (he  did  not  say 
“illegally,”  but  said  Teele  didn’t  consent). 
He  said  that  the  publisher  and  our  attor¬ 
ney  “were  dealing  with  it.” 

I  assumed  they  would  contact  me 
after  they’d  researched  the  law  and 
spoken  with  Executive  Editor  Tom 
Fiedler.  And  they  did,  advising  that  the 
taping  potentially  violated  the  law,  that 
the  column  should  be  killed,  and  that 
Jim  would  be  fired. 

Subsequently,  the  reporter  who  inter¬ 
viewed  Jim  by  phone,  along  with  main 
story  anchor  Scott  Hiaasen,  worked  care¬ 
fully  close  to  midnight  to  ensure  their 
story  did  not  use  material  that  had  to  do 
with  the  tape. 

Though  aware  of  this,  the  E^P  story 
does  not  mention  it.  Reviewing  the  tran¬ 
script  and  our  interview  notes,  we  cannot 
find  any  quotes  in  our  story  that  came 
from  the  tape,  only  a  parenthetical  refer¬ 
ence  inadvertently  missed  during  the 
deletions. 


ALLAN  WOLPER  RESPONDS 

My  story  was  accurate,  and 
true.  The  Miami  Herald  fired 
DeFede  for  taping  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  source  without  informing  him 
—  a  possible  violation  of  Florida’s  taping 
law  —  and  then  published  some  of  that 
material  in  its  newspaper. 

Especially  disturbing  was  the  fact  that 
the  material  made  it  into  the  paper  after 
Herald  executives  determined  that 
DeFede’s  interview  with  Teele  was  also  cff 
the  record,  a  theme  they  impressed  on  me 
every  time  I  spoke  with  them.  It  was  that 
behavior  that  prompted  me  to  interview 
more  than  a  dozen  people  for  my  column 
—  several  of  them  at  risk  to  their  jobs  — 
to  find  out  how  that  could  have  happened. 

My  proof  is  in  the  papers  distributed  to 
Miami  Herald  readers.  The  Herald’s  off- 
the-record  material  appeared  in  all  their 
July  28  editions  the  day  after  Teele  killed 
himself  in  the  newspaper’s  lobby  and  was 
still  available  online  when  I  last  checked. 
In  my  online  column  on  Oct.  7,  DeFede 
said:  “Here  I  was  fired  because  I  gathered 
this  information  and  was  told  how  uneth¬ 
ical  I  was,  and  they  went  ahead  and  used 
it  anyway  to  make  their  story  better.” 

In  her  letter,  Ms.  Miller  says  the  Herald 
did  not  use  any  of  the  quotes  from  the 
Teele-DeFede  conversation  except  for  “a 
parenthetical  reference”  in  the  final  edi¬ 
tion  that  somehow  was  missed.  Miller 
told  me  in  recent  days  in  a  telephone  in¬ 
terview  that  she  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Teele  had  told  DeFede  the  state  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  was  trying  to  smear  him  by  al- 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@, 
editorandpublisher.com,  fcux  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


leging  he  had  sex  with  a  transvestite  pros¬ 
titute.  However,  it  was  more  than  a  taping 
issue.  Teele  did  not  want  to  go  on  the 
record  with  that  material,  and  DeFede 
marked  that  part  of  his  conversation  with 
him  “off  the  record”  in  the  notes  he  hand¬ 
ed  to  Scott  Hiaasen.  And  that  material 
made  its  way  into  the  the  Broward  County 
Edition  and  the  Final  Edition,  before  it 
was  changed  in  the  very  last  edition  of 
that  day’s  paper. 

What  made  that  use  of  the  “transves¬ 
tite”  material  even  more  questionable  was 
;  the  fact  that  Herald  publisher  Jesus  Diaz 
1  Jr.  believed  that  DeFede  was  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  unethical  behavior  because  he 
tried  to  use  that  material  in  a  column 
Miller  assigned  him  to  write  that  night. 

In  her  letter  to  E^P  and  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  me  afterward.  Miller  said  she 
did  not  learn  that  DeFede  taped  his  talk 
with  Teele  “without  his  consent”  until  late 
that  night.  But  a  reporter  who  witnessed 
their  conversation  told  me  it  occurred 
shortly  after  8  p.m. 

Miller  says  DeFede  never  told  her 
recording  a  phone  conversation  without 
someone’s  consent  was  illegal.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Herald  would  not  know  that  secretly 
taping  a  telephone  interview  might  break 
a  Florida  taping  statute. 

E&P  also  received  a  critical  letter  from 
Miami  Herald  Staff  Writer  Scott  Hiaasen 
about  Wolper’s  column.  That  letter,  Wolper  s 
response,  and  the  Miller/Wolper  back-and- 
forth  can  be  found  at  E&P  Online  on  Dec.  1, 
2005 as  part  of ‘Thursday’s  Letters.” 


JUDY  MILLER 

MANAGING  EDITOR/NEWS-FEATURES 
The  Miami  Herald 
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JANUARY  7,  1956: 


being  lured  to  secretly  work  for  JANUARY  21, 1956: 


During  a  public  hearing  before  the  the  communist  publication  The  Gannett  newspaper  execs  honor- 


Senate’s  Internal  Security  Com¬ 
mittee,  New  York  Post  Copyreader 
James  Glaser  admitted  he  “was  a 
chump”  and  “a  big  lunkhead”  tor 


Daily  Worker  as  managing  editor. 
The  committee  was  investigating 
possible  communist  infiltration 
in  American  city  rooms. 


ing  retiring  GM/Treasurer  Herbert 
Cruickshank  sent  him  out  with  a 
powerful  parting  gift;  A  20-gauge, 
double-barrelled  shotgun. 
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N'exo  perspective 


BY  MIKI  JOHNSON 

^  ^  OUR  PHOTOJOURNALISTS  HAVE 

collected  their  Iraq  war  photos  in 
ftill-color  book  and 


.A.  an  impressive 
are  now  organizing  a  mid-January  exhibit 
in  New  York  and  three  related  documen¬ 
tary-  films.  The  book,  “Unembedded” 
(Chelsea  Green  Publishing)  draws  from 
photos  of  two  Americans,  one  Canadian, 
and  one  Iraqi  photojoumalist  who  chose 
not  to  participate  in 
the  military’s  embed 
program. 

Kael  Alford,  one  of 
the  contributing  pho¬ 
tographers,  says,  “We 
are  just  hoping  ordi¬ 
nary-  people  will  want 
to  learn  more.  It’s  a 

Kael  Alford  proves  York  Times,  and  Los 
a  straight  shooter  Angeles  Times),  and 
frankly  display  the  horrors  of  war  at  the 
ground  level.  But  most  examine  the  minuti¬ 
ae  of  daily  life  that  paint  a  powerful  picture 
of  war-scarred  Iraq,  the  kind  of  images  that 
rarely  accompany  stories  in  the  press. 

“The  narratives  we  knew  from  our  own 
experience  never  really  found  a  home,” 
says  Alford.  “We  all  felt  like  the  Iraq  we 
knew  wasn’t  the  Iraq  we  read  about  in 
the  newspapers.”  1 


McClatchy  Co.,  Gannett,  and  private  equity  firms  have  expressed  interest  in  Knight  Bidder. 

Implications  of  possible  sale 


Jthe  view  that  industry- 

prospects  are  declining.” 

As  E^P  went  to  press, 
the  first  rounds  of  bids  had 
commenced.  After  much 
speculation  that  few  would 
come  forward,  a  handful  of 
private  equity  players,  along 
with  some  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  like  Gannett,  had 
allegedly  expressed  interest 
in  Knight  Ridder. 

.  ^  Of  course.  Wall  Street 

types  aren’t  the  only  ones 
r  ..  assessing  the  situation— 

:  Knight  Knight  Ridder  employees 

Ridder  equally  on  the  edge  of 

their  seats.  The  company  will  look  very 
different  depending  on  which  group  — 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

INVESTORS  AND  ANA- 

lysts  are  keeping  an 
eye  on  Knight  Ridder 
as  the  potential  sale  of 
the  company  throws  into 
question  the  value  of  news- 
papers  —  and  more  to  the  ^ 
point,  who  values  them 
most.  “Investors  are  on  the  ;  ^  A  . 

edge  of  their  seats  waiting 
to  see  how  this  transaction 
works  out,”  says  Peter  “ 

Appert,  a  research  analyst  if 

with  Goldman  Sachs.  “If 
Knight  Ridder  trades  at  a  Exploring  ( 
premium,  that  would  be  Bidder  CE( 

positive  for  the  whole  sector.  Likewise, 
if  bids  are  disappointing,  it  will  cement 
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‘Investors 

nreonthe 

flOHI  edgeofttieir 
seats"  a  KRsale. 

—  PETER  APPERT/Research  analyst 


It’s  a  thinner  line  now  between  Wall  Street 
and  newspaper  companies.” 

There’s  little  precedent  in  this  area,  at 
least  for  a  large  public  newspaper  company. 

The  Blackstone  Group 
^  I  and  Providence  Equity 
^  j  Partners,  two  firms 


publishers  or  investors  —  takes  the  spoils. 

Under  another  newspaper  company,  the 
transition  will  not  be  as  dramatic.  “For 
the  most  part,  the  corporate  structure  at 
Knight  Bidder  would  evaporate,”  says  Sam¬ 
my  Papert,  CEO  of  Belden  Associates,  a 
newspaper  research  and  consulting  firm  in 
Dallas.  “There  would  be  almost  100%  re¬ 
dundancies.”  In  other  aspects,  however,  any 
change  will  likely  happen  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  “Another  media  company  will  be 
more  apt  to  let  things  stay  as  they  are,  at 
least  at  first,”  says  Miles  Groves,  a  media 
economist  with  MG  Strategic  Research. 

No  matter  who  does  the  buying,  more 
cuts  are  likely  on  the  way  for  Knight 
Bidder,  even  though  the  company  started 
eliminating  jobs  this  fall.  According  to 
Ken  Doctor,  a  lead  analyst  with  research 
firm  Outsell  in  Burlingame,  Calif,  Knight 
Bidder  was  known  for  putting  “above  aver¬ 
age”  resources  into  its  newsroom  compared 
with  its  peers.  Any  buyer,  he  says,  would 
bring  those  staffing  numbers  down  to 
typical  industry  levels. 

An  even  bigger  question  is,  what  hap¬ 
pens  if  Knight  Bidder  is  acquired  by  an 
investment  group?  Groves  says,  “I  think 
the  key  difference  is  that  a  private  equity 
player  will  be  more  focused  on  the  bottom 
line  costs  and  less  focused  on  the  journal¬ 
istic  values  that  drive  many  newspapers. 


Private  equity  investors  are  typically 
drawn  to  businesses  with  a  lot  of  free  cash 
flow,  such  as  newspapers.  So  if  KB  goes  to 
an  investor  group,  they  will  most  likely  try 
to  maximize  that  free  cash  flow,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  figure  out  ways  to  make  the  busi¬ 
ness  even  more  profitable.  This  would  more 
than  likely  find  them  aggressively  manag¬ 
ing  costs,  trimming  capital  budgets,  and 
possibly  selling  off  certain  assets,  Appert 
says.  Belden  Associates’  Papert  thinks  it’s 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  a  pri¬ 
vate-equity  owner  could  chop  a  quarter 
to  a  third  more  of  newsrooms’  staffs. 

At  the  very  least  under  private  equity, 
people  will  have  to  justify  their  employ¬ 
ment.  “You  will  see  more  pressure  on 
international  and  investigative  journalism 
and  more  emphasis  on  local  reporting,” 
Outsell’s  Doctor  says.  As  the  axe  falls, 
newsrooms  wall  rely  more  heavily  on  wire 
copy  to  fill  pages. 

Private  equity  firms  are  awash  in  capital 
and  actively  invest  in  such  various  types  of 
companies  as  Dunkin’  Donuts,  he  notes. 
“What  is  this  Knight  Bidder  worth  in 
terms  of  the  value  that  it  creates  in  the 
community?”  asks  Doctor.  “I  started 
wondering  —  how'  are  newspapers  differ¬ 
ent  from  doughnuts?” 

To  private  investors,  there  is  likely  little 
difference  at  all.  [■ 


reported  to  be  interested  in  Knight  Bidder, 
are  part  owners  of  Freedom  Communica¬ 
tions,  but  that  private  newspaper  company 
is  still  family  controlled. 

Goldman’s  Appert  says  historically,  news¬ 
papers  haven’t  seen  a  lot  of  activity  from 
private  equity  firms.  “If,  hypothetically, 
Knight  Bidder  is  acquired  by  a  group  of  fi¬ 
nancial  investors,  it  will  be  quite  dramatic 
—  the  industry  hasn’t  seen  a  transaction  on 
that  scale,”  he  says.  For  guidance,  Knight 
Bidder  retained  the  investment  banking 
side  of  Goldman,  which  is  separate  from 
Appert’s  division. 


They  ‘racked’  their  brains  for  it 

Art  contest  in  Joplin  sparks  interest,  possiole  sales 


publicity  for  the  Globe  and  \ 

attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Inland  Press  Association’s  > 

industry  newsletter.  Now  it  is 
also  sending  16  dazzling  racks  y 
back  into  service  to  sell  copies 
of  the  Globe. 

The  contest  required  that  ^ 

the  rack  mechanisms  remain  F 

normal,  and  that  the  art  be  j| 

weather-resistant.  j 

Price  says,  “Honestly,  I  think  j 

they’re  so  wonderful,  they  are  j 

going  to  drive  up  sales,  and  | 

we’re  going  to  track  that.”  She  : 

planned  to  have  the  artsy  racks  * 
installed  by  January  in  secure 
locations  “where  we  feel  we  can 
put  them  out  and  they  won’t  be 
stolen  —  that’s  how  good  they  are. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

For  more  than  a  decade, 
every  time  marketing 
manager  Kelly  Price  passed 
through  the  basement  storage 
room  at  The  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe, 
she  looked  at  the  same  16  out-of- 
service  newsracks  —  scuffed  up, 
and  painted  with  outdated  colors 
and  logos  —  and  wondered  what 
use  they  could  ever  be. 

A  chance  call  from  a  local  art 
gallery  inspired  a  contest  that  had 
teenagers  at  16  high  schools  trans¬ 
forming  the  racks  with  cityscape 
murals,  mirrored  tiles,  and  even  a 
fortune  teller  whose  hand  moves  to 
reveal  the  coin  drop.  The  contest 
not  only  got  kids  excited  about  the 
newspaper,  but  also  earned  local 


You  decorated  my  life:  These 
jazzed-up  newsracks  have 
gone  from  trash  to  treasure. 
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Columnist  embraces 
a  dog’s  life,  to  the  top 


umn  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Thirty  weeks  and  30  chapters  later, 
Grogan’s  agent  shopped  the  book  and 
had  six  potential  buyers  within  a  week. 
William  Morrow  came  out  on  top,  and 
editors  have  already  e.xpressed  interest 
in  seeing  more  from  him. 

Despite  the  success  of  Marley  ^  Me, 
Grogan  has  no  plans  to  quit  his  day  job. 
After  giving  up  his  column  at  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  in  1999  to  edit  Kodak’s  Organic 
Gardening  magazine  —  a 
decision  he  later  regretted 
—  Grogan  feels  “so  fortunate 
1  to  have  landed  back  at  a 
!  major  daily  as  a  columnist.” 
j  Grogan  says  his  experi- 
ence  as  a  columnist  helped 
j  him  to  focus  and  hone  his 
B  !  book.  He  conceived  each 
I  chapter  as  a  long  column, 
i  which  a  writer  normally 

would  have  “700  words  to 
get  in  and  get  out  and  make 
your  point,  and  get  your 
reader’s  attention.  I  think 

_ _ _ that  discipline  really 

helped,”  he  says.  “Your  in¬ 
stinct  is  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.” 

His  column-writing  experience  also 
taught  him  the  importance  of  another  kind 
of  “heart.”  Grogan  says  he  always  tries  to 
engage  his  readers  emotionally  as  well  as 
intellectuallv  —  a  tradition  he’s  carried  on 


BY  MIKI  JOHNSON 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  columnist 
John  Grogan  says  the  past  few 
months  have  been  “like  a  fairy  tale.” 
His  first  book,  Marley  £5?  Me,  debuted  at 
No.  10  on  The  Neil'  York  Times  Bestseller 
list  Oct.  18,  and  was  still  there  six  weeks 
later  in  the  No.  7  slot. 

Like  most  reporters  he  knows,  Grogan 
admits  he’s  always  wanted  to  write  a  book. 
After  years  searching  “outside”  himself 
for  topics,  he  realized 
there  might  be  a  book 
literally  lying  at  his  feet: 

Marley,  his  family’s  ^ 

badly  behaved  golden 
Labrador  retriever.  His  J 

book  includes  some  ^ 

outrageous  stories,  but  jtjOjlKr 
transcends  the  “bad  I 

dog  book”  label  by  also 
exploring  what  Grogan  .  a., 

calls  “the  coming  togeth- 
er  of  these  two  lives”  — 
his  and  his  wife’s  —  and  - 
“how  this  crazy  dog 
helped  shaped  us.”  ^ 

Instead  of  Tuesdays 

with  Morrie,  it’s  “Every  Day  with  Marley.” 

After  his  dog  died  in  December  2003, 
Grogan  eulogized  him  in  one  of  his  Inquir¬ 
er  columns.  More  than  800  responses 
poured  in.  But  while  this  interest  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  eventual  book  deal,  Grogan 
doesn’t  like  the  way  it’s  been  characterized 
as  the  instant  catalyst  for  a  book.  He  had 
written  about  his  hairy  companion  previ¬ 
ously  in  his  columns,  as  long  as  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  while  at  the  South  Florida 
Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  their 
warm  reception  had  long  ago  tipped  him 
off  to  the  potential  of  a  Marley  tome. 

By  February  2004  Grogan  had  found 
an  agent,  and  she  encouraged  him  to 
send  her  a  chapter  a  week.  The  discipline 
taught  by  a  columnist’s  schedule  helped 
him  in  keeping  up  with  her  request.  Four 
days  a  week  Grogan  would  rise  at  around 
4:30  a.m.,  brew  a  pot  of  strong  coffee,  and 
diligently  work  on  that  week’s  chapter  un¬ 
til  it  was  time  to  get  his  two  children  ready 
for  school  and  head  off  to  the  Inquirer, 
where  he  writes  the  “Pennsylvania”  col¬ 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  John  Grogan  with 
his  late  pal,  golden  Labrador  retriever  Marley. 


to  his  book,  judging  from  the  online  re¬ 
sponses.  “The  most  common  comment  I’m 
getting  from  readers  is,  ‘I  really  laughed 
hard  through  most  of  book,  and  then  I 
really  cried  hard  at  the  end,’”  he  notes. 

One  part  of  the  “Marley  and  Me”  Web 
site  (www.marleyandme.com)  invites  visi¬ 
tors  to  share  their  own  dog  stories,  and 
Grogan  says  several  new  ones  are  po.sted 
every  day.  “Part  of  the  phenomenon  is 
there’s  this  verv’  interactive  element  to  it,” 
he  says.  “They  want  to  be  able  to  tell  their 
story  about  their  dog.” 

The  Philly  columnist  keeps  up  his  end 
of  the  interaction  by  posting  frequent  blog 
entries,  from  his  speechless  reaction  to 
making  the  Times  Bestsellers  list  to  his 
perilous  run-in  with  Hurricane  Wilma. 
After  avoiding  hurricanes  for  13  years 
while  living  in  Florida,  Grogan’s  two  days 
there  as  part  of  his  recent  book  tour  found 
him  stranded  at  Wilma’s  ground  zero. 

With  his  day  job  never  far  from  his  mind, 
he  called  the  Inquirer  citv’  desk  and  filed 
a  live  column,  complete  with  podcast, 
from  his  glass-  and  debris-ridden  hotel.  B 


Bestseller  List  in¬ 
cluded  three  Sudoku 
books  in  its  top  15. 
Tbe  folks  w'ho  put 
out  the  Oxford  dic¬ 
tionary  even  picked 
Sudoku  as  a  runner 
up  to  “podcast”  as  its 
hot  word  of  the  year. 

But  what  exactly 
is  Sudoku,  you  may 
ask?  It  looks  vaguely  like  a  crossword 
puzzle,  with  a  nine-by-nine  box  grid. 


Crosswords  were  then,  popular 
numbers  game  is  now 


BY  MIKI  JOHNSON 

You  MIGHT  NOT  HAVE  REALIZED  IT, 

but  this  is  the  year  of  Sudoku. 
Hundreds  of  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  USA  Today  and  the  New  York  Post, 
have  added  Sudoku  to  their  puzzle  pages 
and  Sudoku  Web  sites  are  everywhere.  As 
of  early  December,  the  Publishers  Weekly 


Wayne  Gould,  who 
started  the  craze 
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subdivided  into  smaller  three-by-three 
boxes  and  sporting  a  few  squares  filled  in 
with  numbers.  The  goal  is  simple:  Place 
numbers  one  through  nine  in  the  empty 
squares  so  that  each  number  appears  only 
once  in  each  smaller  box  and  vertical  and 
horizontal  row.  Technically  speaking,  it’s 
a  “logic  game”  —  but  it’s  so  addictive  that 
it  might  as  well  be  an  illegal  substance. 


in  the  ’70s,  but  first  gained  wide  populari¬ 
ty  as  an  export  to  Japan,  where  its  name 
roughly  translates  as  “solitary  number.” 

Wayne  Gould,  a  former  judge  and 
lawyer  from  New  Zealand  working  in 
Hong  Kong,  became  enchanted  with  the 
game  during  a  1997  trip  to  Tokyo.  He 
then  wrote  a  program  to  generate  puzzles 
of  varying  difficulty  and  began  distribut¬ 
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ing  them  free  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  usually  in  return  for 
a  plug  for  his  URL  where 
he  sold  his  game-genera¬ 
tion  program. 

The  first  U.S.  paper 
to  bite  was  the  Conway 
(N.H.)  Daily  Sun,  close 
to  where  Gould  spent 
the  summers  with  his 
wife.  Mark  Guerringue, 
the  newspaper’s  owner 
and  publisher,  remem¬ 
bers  testing  several 
puzzles  Gould  gave 
him  in  the  newsroom 
to  judge  interest. 

Soon  he  noticed  his 
staff  doing  more  and 
more  of  the  puzzles.  The  Daily  Sun  started 
running  Sudoku  in  summer  2004,  and  now 
Wayne  Gould’s  puzzles  appear  in  about  300 
newspapers,  most  for  free. 

“It  trankly  amazes  me,”  said  Guerringue, 
who  was  surprised  to  recently  see  a  half¬ 
page  ad  promoting  the  Boston  Herald s 
Sudoku.  “It’s  kind  of  nice  for  our  small  daily 
to  be  a  footnote  in  history.” 

The  New  York  Post  adopted  Gould’s 
puzzles  in  July,  and  in  August  its  sister 
company  HarperCollins  published  three 


Sudoku  books  with  his 
collaboration  and  under 
the  Post's  name.  Gretchen 
Crary,  publicity  manager 
at  HarperCollins,  said 
branding  the  books  with 
the  tabloid’s  name  was  a 
no-brainer.  “We’re  always 
looking  for  ways  to  work 
with  the  New  York  Post,” 

Crary  said.  “If  they  do  a  New 
York  Post  Sudoku,  they  can 
promote  our  books  and  we  i 
can  promote  them.” 

USA  Today  was  one  of 
the  first  American  newspapers 
to  introduce  Sudoku  online 
along  with  its  print  version 
in  July  2005.  Working  with 
uclick,  the  online  syndicate  that  inde¬ 
pendently  developed  Sudoku-creation 
software  and  distributes  it  to  publica¬ 
tions,  the  two  offer  several  free  online 
puzzles  daily.  Players  can  also  pay  for 
1  a  premium  service  that  provides  more 
puzzles  of  variable  levels.  Jeff  Webber, 

!  USA  Todays  senior  vice  president,  said 
“in  a  very  short  time”  Sudoku  online 
was  drawing  more  than  half  the  traffic 
the  paper  usually  receives  for  its  well-  | 
established  online  crossword  puzzles.  H  j 


collection  offers  puzzlers  300 
chances  to  scramble  their  brains. 


Rare  non-profit  ojfto  a  fast  start 

Small  town  In  Minnesota  catches  a  ‘Sunfish’ 


BYMIKIJOHNSON 

IN  THE  TINY  TOWN  OF  AtWATER, 

Minn.,  Pat  Walsh  complains  that  his 
sons,  during  their  high  school  years, 
excelled  in  sports  and  academics  and  won 
numerous  awards,  but  their  names  never 
once  appeared  in  the  local  newspaper. 
Which  is  not  surprising,  since  Atwater’s  last 
local  paper,  \he  Atwater  Herald,  closed  its 
doors  nearly  a  decade  ago. 

So  when  \he  Atwater  Sunfish  Gazette, 
the  town’s  new  paper,  covered  the  high 
school’s  homecoming  candidates  in  a  recent 
issue,  it  brought  tears  to  Walsh’s  eyes.  The 
non-profit,  eight-page,  biweekly  Gazette 
was  created  in  September  by  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens  and  has  published  half 
a  dozen  issues  in  the  months  since.  It  is 
supported  by  local  donations  and  commu¬ 
nity  volunteers,  and  boasts  only  one  paid 
staffer.  In  an  era  when  the  small-towm 
paper  is  forever  in  danger,  this  model 


presents  an  innovative 
solution  for  meeting 
the  news  needs  of 
smaller  communities. 

Editor  Sandy  Gross¬ 
ing,  the  Gazette’s  one 
employee,  had  worked 
in  journalism  for  only 
three  years  when  she 
accepted  the  position. 
In  2004  she’d  served 
as  editor  of  the  Olivia 
(Minn.)  Times  Journal 
and  Renville  (Minn.) 
Star  Farmer  News,  and 
had  taken  over  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  papers  that 
year.  Also,  Grossing 
earned  a  pair  of 
Minnesota  Newspaper 
Association  awards  for 
investigative  stories,  in 


categories  for  circula¬ 
tions  under  1,500  and 
2,500.  She  says,  “You 
can’t  tell  me  that  small 
newspapers  aren’t  doing 
investigative  reporting.” 

At  the  Gazette,  her 
responsibilities  include 
writing,  editing,  design, 
advertising,  circulation, 
and  printing.  She  even 
delivers  the  papers  to 
the  post  office  and  fills 
out  the  paperwork  to 
have  them  mailed  free 
to  the  1,100  households 
in  Atwater’s  56209 
ZIP  code. 

“Suddenly  I’ve  gone 
from  the  new  kid  on 
Editor  Sandy  Grussing,  the  Atwater  the  block  who’s  getting 

Sunfish  Gazette’s  one-woman  staff  advice,  to  the  one  who 
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needs  to  answer  the  questions,”  she  quips. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  questions  in  this 
business  model  with  little  precedent. 

Through  its  free  distribution,  the  Gazette 
started  out  with  a  circulation  base  and 
almost  every  business  in  town  bought  ads. 
Before  the  Gazette,  local  businesses  could 
only  advertise  in  the  nearby  West  Central 
Tribune  in  Willmar,  Minn.,  which  was  both 
expensive  and  reached  an  audience  that 
was  unlikely  to  travel  to  Atwater  to  shop. 

The  ads  for  the  first,  six-page  Gazette 
came  just  80  cents  short  of  paying  for  its 
production,  including  Grussing’s  then- 
part-time  salary. 

The  newspaper  is  also  backed  by  more 
than  $15,000 
in  donations. 
Although  a  few 
paid  subscriptions 
have  come  in  from 
former  residents, 
local  school 
districts,  and 
public  libraries, 
Grussing  acknowl¬ 
edges  there  isn’t 
much  hope  to 
significantly  grow 
circulation.  In¬ 
stead,  the  paper 
has  hosted  several 
fundraisers,  includ¬ 
ing  a  raffle,  a  phone  campaign,  and  self- 
mailer  envelopes  included  in  the  paper. 

Now  the  Gazette’s  staff  is  trying  to  ascer¬ 
tain  when  the  paper  will  be  able  to  afford 
to  go  weekly,  and  hire  some  additional 
help  to  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the  weight 
off  Grussing.  Until  then,  she  will  rely  on 
help  from  several  members  of  the  paper’s 
board  of  directors.  The  board  was  formed 
as  a  necessary  element  of  the  non-profit 
business  model  and  consists  of  community 
members  who  expressed  interest  in  the 
paper.  Its  dozen  or  so  members  include  a 
city  clerk,  two  pastors,  a  Web  designer, 
and  an  elementary  school  principal  — 
none  of  whom  possess  any  professional 
journalism  experience. 

But  the  Gazette  will  always  be  account¬ 
able  to  the  ultimate  oversight  committee  in 
any  small  town  —  local  residents.  Margaret 
Weigelt,  a  librarian  and  board  member  who 
has  helped  Grussing  put  together  several 
issues,  says,  “When  you  have  a  newspaper, 

I  think  it  strengthens  the  identity  of  the 
area,  validates  the  existence  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  it  starts  to  feel  more  real.” 

Grussing  adds,  “They  consider  it  their 
paper,  not  the  publisher’s  paper.”  S 


Proving  grounds:  How  to 
show  newspaper  ads  work 


Two  big  papers  and  the  NAA 
seek  new  ways  to  sharpen 
their  pitch 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

HE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  HAS 

always  blown  its  horn  about  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising.  While 
it  isn’t  exactly  hot  air,  the  message  can 
be  too  general  or  lazy:  Use  newspapers 
because  they  “work.” 

Now  USA  Today  and  The  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  along  with  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  are  trying  to  add  some 
data  to  the  noise  by  offering  advertisers 
customized  research.  This  is  not  a  wide- 
sweeping  survey  of  the  entire  industry; 
rather,  these  papers  plan  to  narrow  the 
scope  based  on  each  advertiser. 

USA  Today  intro¬ 
duced  its  unique 
program  with  which 
advertisers  —  and 
hopefully  potential 
clients  —  can  get  in¬ 
formation  on  the 
performance  of  their 
ads.  “Advertisers  have 
been  demanding 
more  accountability 
and  transparency,” 
says  Susan  Lavington, 
the  paper’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  consumer 
marketing.  “This 
was  our  solution.” 

The  national  daily 
is  using  its  research 
staff  to  offer  custom 
packages  to  each  ad¬ 
vertiser  based  on  its  specific  goals.  Say  a 
major  auto  manufacturer  wants  to  know 
how  many  people  saw  an  ad,  or  if  the  read¬ 
er  planned  to  buy  one  of  the  cars  featured 
in  it.  USA  Today  could  set  up  focus  groups, 
for  example,  and  give  them  that  informa¬ 
tion.  The  program  is  priced  similarly  to 
that  of  merchandising  programs,  in  which 
clients  get  bonuses  depending  on  the 


amount  of  money  spent  with  the  paper. 

Lavington  says  there  has  been  some 
interest,  though  the  program  is  still  in  its 
early  stages.  She  says  that  some  competi¬ 
tors  have  called  asking  how  the  program 
was  perceived.  “If  there  is  an  advertiser 
that  crosses  a  few  of  us,  we  could  do  a 
larger  study,”  she  says  about  the  possibility 
of  engaging  other  papers.  “It’s  just  good 
for  the  industry.” 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  providing 
similar  appraisals  through  the  use  of  third- 
party  software  Research  and  Analysis  of 
Media  (RAM)  from  Sweden’s  Infodata. 

The  paper  has  been  recruiting  readers, 
through  ads  in  the  Morning  News  and  on 
its  Web  site,  to  participate  in  panels.  So  far 
the  paper  has  amassed  three  groups  of 
350  people  each.  Since  May,  in  any  given 
week,  two  groups  are  asked  to  evaluate  ads 
through  e-mail,  explains  Leigh  Straughn, 
the  newspaper’s  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising 
communications  and 
strategy.  The  survey 
includes  such  ques¬ 
tions  as,  “Was  the 
brand  recognized 
and  the  ad  easy  to 
understand?” 

The  Morning  News 
is  just  gathering  data 
internally  for  the 
moment,  but  “we  are 
now  starting  to  go 
out  and  start  conver¬ 
sations  with  advertis¬ 
ers,”  says  Straughn, 
who  adds  that  the 
paper  is  starting  to 
price  the  service  in 
packaged  bundles 
starting  at  $2,000  for  one  ad. 

Advertisers  are  pleased  with  the  idea. 
Newspaper  Services  of  America  CEO  Bob 
Shamberg  wants  more  programs  that  can 
help  advertisers  understand  the  usefulness 
of  an  ad.  Fears  that  results  might  show 
that  something  didn’t  work  should  be 
allayed.  “If  you  don’t  believe  the  medium 
is  productive,  that’s  another  problem,” 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  offering  adver¬ 
tisers  research  —  after  the  ad  has  run. 
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Shamberg  says.  “We  have  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  newspapers.” 

Brenda  White,  director  of  print  invest¬ 
ment  at  Starcom,  is  equally  encouraged. 

“If  an  ad  doesn’t  meet  an  objective,  we 
take  a  step  back  and  dissect  the  informa¬ 
tion,”  she  says.  “Was  it  positioning?  Was  it 
the  wrong  day  of  the  week?  We  look  at  all 
the  different  components.  Even  if  you  have 
good  results  you  need  to  take  a  step  back 
and  learn.”  USA  Today’s  Lavington  thinks 
the  program  will  only  strengthen  relation¬ 
ships.  “If  an  ad  is  not  working,  the  adver- 
r  tiser  will  figure 

or  another.  We 

be  a  partner 
’ 

says.  “With  this 
program  we 
can  engage  in 
conversations.” 

TheNAA 
is  also  in  the 
initial  stages 
of  taking  a 
hard  look  at 
return  on  ad 
investment 
with  several 
initiatives.  One 
test  involves  a 
group  of  news¬ 
papers  work¬ 
ing  with  a 
major  house- 
wares  retailer 
that  doesn’t  advertise  in  newspapers. 
Additionally,  the  organization  is  getting 
involved  in  a  way  to  standardize  metrics 
to  determine  an  ad’s  ROI.  11 


Photo  of  the  Month 


PHIL  VELASQUEZ,  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  DEC.  8 

The  wintry  mix  in  the  windy  city  includes  giant 
video  screens  that  display  the  faces  of  hundreds  of 
randomly  selected  Chicagoans  at  Crown  Fountain  in 
Millennium  Park.  The  screens,  encased  in  the  fountains  50- 
foot  tall  glass  and  brick  towers,  were  about  the  only  giant  flat 
screens  in  town  not  for  sale  during  the  holiday  shopping  sea¬ 
son,  The  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  recruited  the 
subjects;  the  faces  change  every  13  minutes.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


The  Dallas  Morning  News' 
invitation  to  the  Internet- 
based  readers’  panel 


classified  advertisements  are  available  for 
seven  days  in  the  newspaper  and  online 
via  SignOnSanDiego.com,  and  are  accepted 
in  the  following  categories:  merchandise, 
automotive,  boats,  jobs  wanted,  found  pets, 
and  found  items. 

“To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  other 
major  daily  newspaper  in  the  country  offers 
free  classifieds  for  such  a  wide  range  of 
items,  or  for  items  sold  at  such  a  high  val¬ 
ue,”  said  Whitley.  “In  addition  to  increasing 
call  volume  and  ad  count,  we’re  offering 
free  classifieds  to  grow^  readership  down  the 
road.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  ads 
placed  via  the  Internet  has  skyrocketed 
proves  that  we  are  attracting  an  audience 
more  comfortable  doing  business  online  — 
most  likely  a  younger  audience.”  11 


Free  classifieds?  Not  so  crazy 


statement.  “In  order  to  obtain  dramatic 
results,  we  realized  we  needed  to  do  some¬ 
thing  out  of  character  for  newspapers,  and 
the  results  prove  the  attention-getting  effort 
has  been  a  success.”  The  free,  three-line 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

After  a  90-day  trial,  TkE  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  in  mid- 
December  declared  a  success  its 
“unprecedented  move”  to  offer  free  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  for  individuals  selling 
items  for  $5,000  or  less.  The  paper  said 
that  compared  to  average  weekly  figures 
in  2004,  call  volume  is  up  27%,  private- 
party  ad  volume  has  increased  160%, 
and  ads  placed  vda  the  Internet  are  up  a 
whopping  435%. 

The  ^-^“has  put  its  stake  in  the  ground 
with  the  launch  of  free  classifieds,”  Scott 
Whitley,  director  of  advertising,  said  in  a 
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Newspapers  in  aif 


The  Dali  News,  in  book  form 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

SHAUN  O’L.  Higgins  keeps  a  signed 
photograph  of  famed  Emporia 
Gazette  editor  William  Allen  White 
in  his  office  at  The  Spokesman-Review  in 
Spokane  Wash.,  along  with  a  print  of 
Norman  Rockwell’s  “A  Country  Editor,” 
which  reminds  him  of  his  days  as  editor 
of  the  Brazil  (Ind.)  Daily  Times.  Switching 
from  editorial  to  the  business  side  in 
Spokane  led  him  to  a  fateful  conference  in 
the  late  1980s  in  Washington,  D.C.  —  and 
eventually  two  coffee  table  books  showcas¬ 
ing  the  history  of  newspapers  in  fine  art. 

During  that  Washington  conference, 
he  sneaked  out  at  lunchtime  to  visit  the 
Phillips  Collection  and  was  struck  by  sever¬ 
al  paintings,  including  one  by  Van  Gogh, 
that  featured  newspapers.  One  by  Edouard 
Vuillard  showed  a  woman  at  a  window, 
reading  a  paper.  Higgins’  varying  roles 
as  businessman,  newspaperman,  and  art 
enthusiast  converged  in  an  epiphany. 

“One  of  the  issues  we  were  struggling 
with  at  the  time  was,  how  do  we  develop 
more  women  readers?  And  I  thought  that 
image  would  make  a  great  ad,”  he  says 
laughing.  He  also  realized  that  if  he  “could 
just  breeze  through  the  Phillips  in  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  half,  and  find  three  great 
pieces  of  art  featuring  newspapers,  there 
had  to  be  more  out  there.” 

He  continued  to  gather  notes  about 
other  works  in  his  travels,  eventually  enlist¬ 
ing  the  aid  of  Spokesman-Review  colleague 
Colleen  Striegel  and  art  historian  Garry 

Apgar  in  the  hunt.  The  _ 

three  visited  more  than 
200  libraries,  galleries 
and  museums  in  North 
America,  Australia,  The 

Europe,  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  culling  from  an  esti¬ 
mated  80,000  works 
from  the  l6th  century  to 
the  present,  and  featured 
in  the  1996  volume  The 
Newspaper  in  Art. 

But  the  predominance 
of  pictures  of  newsboys 


New  Media  Ventures’  two 
collections  highlight  prime 
examples  of  newspapers  in 
paintings  and  other  works. 


Newspapers  play  a  subtle  role  in  Kenneth  Grant's  oil  on  canvas  “Looking  for  Rooms  to  Let.” 


and  other  images  of  the  past  led  Striegel 
to  feel  a  book  that  reflected  newspapers’ 
more  recent  influence  was  also  needed. 
Higgins  agreed,  and  now  they  have 
produced  Press  Gallery:  The  Newspaper 
in  Modem  and  Postmodern  Art  (like  the 
first  book,  it  is  published  by  New  Media 
Ventures).  Higgins  calls  it  a  museum- 
quality  “exhibition  catalogue  without  an 
accompanying  exhibition.” 


Newspaper  in  Art 


PRESS  GALLERY 

llx  Sezspmper  in  .MoJm  and  i^stmodem  .-frr 


Coinciding  with  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  newspapers  in  Europe,  it 
features  140  full-color  images  in  which 
newspapers  figure,  often  quite  literally, 
as  material  for  artists. 

“I  attend  a  lot  of  newspaper  meetings, 
and  there’s  a  lot  of  doom  and  gloom  in 
them,”  reports  Higgins,  who  presently 
serves  as  director  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  Cowles  Publishing  Company,  which 
owns  and  operates  the 
Spokesman-Review.  “I 
hope  this  book  gives 
people  within  the  indus- 
L  E  r.  K  try  a  keener  appreciation 

ind  l^stmodem  .-In  r  i  ^  i  • 

tor  the  longevity  of  this 
media,  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  contemporary 
world,  and  whether  you 
:  make  papers  smaller  or 
■  I  larger,  papers  are  very 
— •  '  much  a  living  force.  That 
doesn’t  mean  we  don’t 
have  to  be  attuned  to  the 
Internet,  but  do  we  really 

loliccn  Stnccvl  •  .  1  i 

appreciate  how  powerml 
and  how  beloved  this 
media  is?” 

More  than  100  artists 
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are  represented,  including  Salvador  Dali, 
Alice  Neel,  Juan  Gris,  Jacob  Lawrence, 

Man  Ray,  Red  Grooms,  and  Robert  Smith- 
son,  along  with  the  much  lesser  known. 
Andy  Warhol’s  work  includes  front  pages 
of  New  York  tabloids  where  he  replaced 
photos  with  art  renditions  of  the  same 
person  or  scene.  (The  book  includes  an 
entire  essay  on  Warhol’s  tab  art.) 

From  photographer  William  Wegman 
we  find  one  of  his  famous  weimaraners 
holding  a  page  of  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  listings  in  his  mouth  against  a 
black  back¬ 
ground.  His 
most  legendary 
pooch,  of  course, 
was  named 
Man  Ray. 

Many  of  the 
selected  works 
depict  actual 
newspapers 
transformed 
into  what  is 
decidedly  not 
your  father’s 
A  newspaper  radiator  paper:  collaged, 

reimagined  as  a  vase  hand-knitted 

is  among  the  creations  ^nd 


acrylic,  sculpted  into  mixed  media 
assemblages,  blood-spattered, 
varnished,  reimagined  with  reader 
commentary,  recycled  into  crafts, 
and  wearable  art. 

“We  have  a  pretty  broad  range  of 
artists,”  says  Higgins,  who  confess¬ 
es  a  great  partiality  to  the  many 
works  utilizing  fi'ont  pages.  One 
particularly  plaintive  front  page  is 
Al  Souza’s  “Houston  Chronicle,” 
with  its  layers  of  holes  literally  cut 
into  the  news.  “You  get  the  feeling 
that  the  truth  still  emerges  through 
the  holes  of  the  newspaper,”  Hig-  Shaun 
gins  notes.  It’s  hard  to  know  what  doom 
pages  make  up  Souza’s  “New  York  Times 
Spitballs,”  deconstructed  into  a  grid-like 
display  that  surely  represents  the  ultimate 
in  undigested  information. 

Whatever  medium  the  artists  in  the 
book  chose,  according  to  Higgins  —  who 
recently  rejoined  the  board  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  he  is  also  past  president  — 
they  all  pay  homage  to  the  enduring  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  newspaper  as  a  contemporary 
symbol  for  news,  despite  the  rise  of  radio, 
TV,  and  the  Internet. 

In  the  volume’s  text,  the  authors  observe 


O'L.  Higgins  looks  to  counter  the  “gloom  and 
he  says  he  sees  at  newspapers  these  days. 

that  a  newspaper’s  visual  clarity  has 
helped  it  survive  as  an  enduring  icon. 

The  Internet  does  not  have  the  readily 
identifiable  shape  and  texture  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  a  compelling  calling  card  of 
transmitted  meaning  like  the  72-point 
front-page  headline. 

“There’s  life  in  the  old  media  yet,” 

Higgins  asserts.  “It’s  recognized  and 
valued  by  a  lot  of  very  perceptive  people 
outside  the  industry.  Are  we  maximizing 
our  opportunities  with  it?  I  hope  this  book 
creates  some  epiphanies  for  those  who 
need  to  take  a  fresh  look.”  H 


2005  NEWSPAPER  TRANSACTIONS 


NEWSPAPER  SALES,  JULY-DECEMBER  2005 


Though  there  were  fewer  newspa¬ 
per  transactions  made  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  2005,  the  value 
more  than  doubled  compared  to  the 
same  period  last  year.  According  to 
The  Jordan,  Edmiston  Group,  66  deals 
occurred  for  a  total  of  $7.4  billion  ver¬ 
sus  71  deals  for  $2.8  billion  in  2004. 
Here’s  a  look  at  the  dailies  and  some 
weeklies  that  have  changed  hands 
since  our  last  report  in  the  August 
2005  issue  of  E&P.  A  complete  list  will 
be  posted  online  in  early  January  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com  in  the 
Business  section. 


DIRKS, VANra&iRRAY 

COLORADO 
Colorado  Daily,  Boulder,  20,000 
Seller:  Randy  Miller 
Buyer:  E.W.  Scripps 

Telluride  Daily  Planet,  5,000 
Seller:  Womack  Publishing  Co. 
Buyer:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 


La  Junta  Tribune-Democrat,  3,550 
Seller:  Womack  Publishing  Co. 

Buyer:  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence,  50,100 

Seller:  The  Rogers  Family 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

The  Salem  Hews,  31,200 
Seller:  The  Rogers  Family 
Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

Gloucester  Daily  Times,  10,300 

Seller:  The  Rogers  Family 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

The  Daily  News,  Newburyport,  13,100 

Seller:  The  Rogers  Family 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

Cribli&Associates 

MONTANA 

Havre  Daily  News,  4,200 

Seller:  Pioneer  Newspapers 

Buyer:  Robb  Hicks,  Gary  Stevenson,  Tom  Mullen 

No  Broker  Listed 

KENTUCKY 
The  Winchester  Sun,  7,000 
Seller:  The  Tatman  Family 
Buyer:  Schurz  Communications 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton, 

18,243 

Seller:  The  DeRose  Family 
Buyer:  Newspapers  of  New  England 


Cribb&  Associates 

Estate  of  Beth  Miller  to  Landmark  Community 
(Newspapers  include  one  Virginia  weekly); 

Dave  and  Kitty  Chism  to  Stephens  Media  Group 
(includes  two  Arkansas  weeklies):  ienay  and 
Michael  Tate  to  American  Hometown  Publishing 
(includes  three  Virginia  weeklies) 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Womack  Publishing  Co.  to  Liberty  Group  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.  (includes  three  Colorado  weeklies): 
The  Schroeder  Family  to  Shaw  Newspapers 
(includes  15  Illinois  weeklies):  The  Hawkins 
Family  to  Rust  Communications  (includes  three 
Tennessee  weeklies):  The  Rogers  Family  to 
Community  Newspapers  Holdings  Inc.  (includes 
six  Massachusetts  weeklies):  American  Con¬ 
solidated  Media  to  Next  West  Newspapers  (In¬ 
cludes  four  Texas  weeklies):  Better  Built  Group 


Inc.  to  American  Community  Newspapers 
(includes  two  Virginia  weeklies) 

Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 

North  Valley  Newspapers  to  E.W.  Scripps 
(includes  four  California  weeklies);  Pinnacle 
Publishing  Co.  to  MainStreet  Media  Group 
(includes  two  California  weeklies) 

Rickenbacher  Media 

The  Werst  Family  to  Randy  Mankin 
(includes  one  Texas  weekly) 

John  E.  van  der  linden 

Terry  Holub  to  Don  and  Christy  Groves 
(includes  one  Missouri  weekly) 

W.B.Griines&Co. 

Jewish  Record  Inc.  to  Bluefish  Publishing  Co. 
(includes  one  weekly);  $&J  Multimedia  LLC 
to  Knight  Ridder  (includes  one  weekly) 

No  Broker  Listed 

Cornerstone  Communications  to  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers  (includes  one  Massachusetts  weekly); 
Silicon  Valley  Community  Newspapers  to  Knight 
Ridder  (includes  eight  California  weeklies) 
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- CONNECTICUT  , 

SamGett 

/  |B  Sam  Gett  has  been  appointed  president 

\  publisher  of  the  Danbury  News- 

Times.  Gett,  44,  has  served  as  publisher 
of  Pocono  Record  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
since  June  2004,  and  was  a  publisher  for 
\. Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Minnesota. 

In  1994  he  was  named  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News-Sun  in  Sun 
City,  Ariz.,  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  manager  and 
served  as  acting  publisher  in  1997-  Later  that  year  Gett  was 
named  general  manager  of  Missouri’s  Joplin  Globe  and  in  1998 
was  promoted  to  publisher  of  The  Free  Press  in  Mankato,  Minn. 


ALABAMA 

Melanie  Gray  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 
Gray  has  worked  as  a  general  desk  staffer 
for  The  Associated  Press  in  New  York. 

ARIZONA 

Randy  Lovely  has  been  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  The  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix.  Lovely  has  served  as  managing 
editor  for  nearly  four  years. 

John  M.  Humenik  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher/editor  of  the  Amona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson.  He  most  recently  was  editor  of 
the  Quad-City  Times  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

ARKANSAS 

Sonny  Garrett  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  at  the  Baxter  Bulletin  in 


Mountain  Home.  Garrett  has  worked 
for  the  Bulletin  for  27  years,  serving  as 
a  reporter  and  editor. 

CALIFORNIA 
S.i.  Cahn  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Daily  Pilot  in  Costa  Mesa.  Cahn  has 
served  as  managing  editor  since  2002. 
Before  that,  he  was  senior  city  editor. 

Scott  Shackford  has  been  named  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Desert  Dispatch  in  Barstow. 
Shackford  is  promoted  from  city  editor. 

FLORIDA 

David  Knight  has  been  appointed  business 
development  manager  for  electronic 
publishing  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
Knight  last  worked  for  Knight  Bidder 
Digital,  were  he  was  director  of  sales  for 


automotive,  real  estate,  and  apartment 
classified  categories  managing  online 
sales  for  28  new'spaper  web  sites. 

Africa  Price  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat.  Price 
has  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  since  2001  and 
previously  served  as  assistant  managing 
editor  of  The  Times  in  Shreveport,  La. 

Kevin  Johnson  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Bonita  Banner.  Johnson  has 
served  as  editor  of  the  Enfield  (Ct.)  Press. 

Cindy  Stiff  has  been  named  Charlotte 
editor  at  The  Herald-Tribune  in  Port 
Charlotte.  Previously,  Stiff  worked  at 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  and 
the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 

G  F:  O  R  (i  I  A 

Leonard  Woolsey  has  been  named  group 
publisher  of  Paxton  Media’s  Georgia 
Group.  Woolsey,  who  most  recently 
served  as  publisher  of  The  News-Dispatch 
in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  will  now  oversee 
dailies  in  Carrollton,  Douglasville,  and 
Griffin,  in  addition  to  several  weeklies. 
Geoff  Moser,  president  of  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Group  of  Paxton  Media  Group, 
will  serve  as  interim  publisher  at  the 
News-Dispatch  until  Paxton  Media  names 
a  permanent  replacement. 

ILLINOIS 

Michael  Cooke  has  been  named  the  editori¬ 
al  vice  president  of  the  Sun-Times  News 
Group,  Hollinger  International  Inc.’s  100 


ARKANSAS 

Sonya 
Campbell 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  The  Courier  in 
Russellville.  Previously,  she  was 
editor  of  the  Bryan  County 
News  in  Richmond  Hill,  Ga. 


Ron  Royhab,  vice 
president  and  executive 
editor  of  The  Blade  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the 
2005  recipient  of  the 


Benjamin  C.  Bradlee 
Editor  of  the  Year  Award 
by  the  National  Press 
Foundation.  Cited  in  the 
award  were  the  Blade’s 
coverage  of  the  “Coin¬ 
gate”  scandal  ifvvolving 


Republican  fund-raiser 
and  coin-funds  manager 
Tom  Noe,  and  the  2004 
Pulitzer  Prize  earned  by 
the  paper  for  its  Vietnam 
series  “Buried  Secrets, 
Brutal  Truths.” 


^mOCIATIONS^ 

David  Lord,  president 
of  Seatle-based  Pioneer 
Newspapers,  has  been 
elected  the  Inland  Press 
Association’s  president 
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for  2006.  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  publisher 
Denise  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Sun  in 
Baltimore,  was  named 
the  press  organization’s 
president-elect. 
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Matt  Oliver 

K  executive  vice 

■1 A  iHH  ton  Chronicle. 
Oliver  was  VP/production  at 
the  San  Antonio  Express-News. 


Lester  H.  Brownlee 

90,  DIED  Nov.  21 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  REPORTER.  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR 


Lester  H.  Brownlee,  90,  was  the  first 

African  American  inducted  into  the  Society  of  .»  f 

Professional  Journalists  and  the  first  black  >  r  M  "t 

president  of  the  Chicago  Headline  Club.  Mif/ V 

Bom  in  1915,  Brovmlee  was  a  student  at  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  University 
when  he  became  the  first  black  man  inducted  into  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  He  started  out  as  a 
reporter  for  Ebony  magazine,  and  later  wrote  for  the 
Chicago  Defender.  In  1950,  he  became  the  first  black 

reporter  to  join  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  where  he  also  became  a  features  writer. 
Eight  years  later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  American. 

Brownlee  joined  the  journalism  faculty  of  Columbia  College  in  the  late  ’70s,  and 
initiated  a  course  of  study  on  covering  urban  affairs.  At  Columbia,  he  developed  a 
reputation  for  mentoring  young  journalists  and  promoting  ethnic  diversity  in  news¬ 
rooms.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Headline  Club  from  1989  to  1990,  and 
in  2001  he  received  a  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  from  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists.  In  1993,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Chicago  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

Not  one  to  limit  himself  to  newspapers,  Brownlee  also  worked  for  Chicago 
radio  stations  including  WBBM  and  such  TV  stations  cis  WLS-TV,  where  he 
earned  an  Emmy  Award  for  editorial  writing  in  1975.  Following  his  retirement 
in  2004,  he  was  designated  Columbia  College’s  first  professor  emeritus. 


Chicago-area  publications.  Cooke  most 
recently  served  as  editor  of  New  York’s 
Daily  News,  and  previously  served  as 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


INDIANA 

Greg  Ludlow  has  returned  to  The  Times  in 
Frankfort  as  advertising  director  after 
four  years  as  sales  and  marketing  director 
with  MacDonald  Advertising  Services  in 
Lafayette.  Previously,  Ludlow  served  the 
Times  for  16  years  as  classified  advertising 
manager  and  advertising  director. 


Kevin  Mowbray,  a  vice  president/publishing 
for  Lee  Enterprises  and  publisher  of  The 
Times  of  Northwest  Indiana,  now  has  the 
added  responsibility'  for  Lee’s  publishing 
operations  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


to  controller,  from  finance  director  for 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership. 


director.  He  most  recently  was  national 
ad  director  at  Philadelphia  Newspapers. 


Natasha  Taylor  has  been  named  circulation 
director  for  the  Athol  Daily  News.  Taylor 
most  recently  was  a  district  circulation 
manager  for  the  Sentinel  ^  Enterprise 
in  Fitchburg. 


Brandon  Lacic  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Sentinel-Standard  Publisher  in  Io¬ 
nia.  Lacic  is  promoted  from  managing 
editor.  He  replaces  the  departing 
Valerie  Gaus,  who  has  served  as  editor 
since  2000. 


KENTUCKY 

Randall  Patrick  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Winchester  Sun.  He  has 
served  as  editor  of  The  Jessamine  Journal 
in  Nicholasville  since  1995. 


MICHIGAN 

Joyce  E.  Jenereaux  has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  president/finance  for  Detroit 
Newspaper  Partnership,  L.P.  She  most 
recently  served  as  vice  president/finance 
and  controller.  Mark  J.  Brown  is  promoted 


Wayne  Oehmke  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Tribune  in  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.  Oehmke  is  a  former  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Adv'isor,  Source  and  Voice 
family  of  publications. 


MAINE 

Dan  Gallivan  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
and  Maine  Sunday  Telegram.  Gallivan 
most  recently  w'as  circulation  sales  direc¬ 
tor  at  The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 


Gary  Hawkins  has  been  named  deputy' 
sports  editor  at  the  Morning  Sentinel 
of  Waterv'ille  and  Kennebec  Journal  of 
Augusta.  Hawkins  served  as  sports  editor 
from  1987  to  1992. 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 


y^Ooxt  than  two  decade.s  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Paul  J.  PronovOSt  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Times  in  Hyannis.  He  has 
served  as  the  interim  editor  of  the  paper 
since  August  and  was  named  managing 
editor  for  news  in  October  2004.  Doug 
Burke  has  been  promoted  to  advertising 
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Walter  Everett 

95,  Died  Nov.  28 

Malcolm  Mallette 

83,  Died  Nov.  25 
FORMER  AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 
ALCOLM  F. 

Mallette  and 
Walter  Everett,  both 
former  American  Press 
Institute  executive 
directors,  have  died. 

Mallette,  who  was 
with  API  for  21  years, 
served  as  an  associate 
director,  managing 
director,  director,  and 
director  of  development 
before  retiring  in  1987. 
Before  joining  API,  he 
worked  as  a  sports  re¬ 
porter  and  later  sports 
editor  for  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen  Times 
and  was  sports  director 


of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal.  He  also 
became  the  latter  paper’s 
managing  editor. 

Before  he  became  a 
journalist,  Mallette  was 
a  minor-league  baseball 
pitcher  for  seven  years, 
appearing  in  the  major 
leagues  in  two  games 
with  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  in  1950,  where 
he  played  with  Jackie 
Robinson  and  pitched 
batting  practice  for  Joe 
DiMaggio. 

Everett  worked  for 
API  for  26  years,  during 
which  he  oversaw  API’s 
move  from  Columbia 
University  in  Manhattan 
to  its  current  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Reston,  Va. 

Before  joining  API  he 
worked  for  15  years  at 


daily  newspapers,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1933  as  reporter 
with  The  Providence 

Journal.  He  even¬ 
tually  became  city  editor, 
a  position  he  held  for 
eight  years.  He  also 
worked  on  the  news 
staff  of  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  served  as  city 
editor  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Everett  took  a  leave 
of  absence  from  API 
to  serve  on  the  staff 
of  President  Harry 
Truman’s  International 
Development  Board, 
headed  by  Nelson  Rock¬ 
efeller.  He  was  also 
active  in  planning  and 
conducting  special  API 
seminars  for  foreign 
journalists. 


MINNESOTA 
Matthew  Coleman  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  at  The  Daily  Leader  in 
Brookhaven,  from  new's  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  Ben  Kelly,  who  becomes  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Madison  County 
Herald. 

MISSOURI 

Charles  Allen  Mason  has  been  named 
editor  of  The  Marshall  Democrat-News 
in  Saline  County.  Mason  most  recently 
served  as  city  editor  at  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register.  He  replaces  J.  Mark  Lile, 
who  has  been  named  special  sections 
editor  at  the  Democrat-News. 

— -  - 

GEORGIA 

J.K.  Murphy 

has  been  named 
publisher  of 
the  Gwinnett 
Daily  Post  in 
Lawrenceville.  Murphy  is  pro¬ 
moted  from  executive  editor. 


NEVADA 

John  DiMambro  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group, 
a  region  of  seven  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  DiMambrowill  continue  his 
duties  as  publisher  of  the  Nevada  Appeal 
in  Carson  City. 

NEW  YORK 

Chrystia  Freeland  has  been  named  U.S. 
managing  editor  of  The  Financial  Times. 
She  is  promoted  from  deputy  editor. 

OHIO 

Kevin  Riley  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Springfield  News-Sun.  Riley  most 
recently  was  general  manager  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News’  Web  site.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  Swaim. 

Robert  Kapral  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Times  Leader  in  Martins 
Ferry,  Ohio.  He  has  been  executive  sports 
editor  for  the  past  three  years. 

OREGON 

Mike  Mclnally  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times. 
Mclnally  most  recently  served  as  editor 
of  The  Missoulian  in  Missoula,  Mont., 


I  where  he  has  worked  for  26  years. 

PENNSYLVAN I A 
James  Maxwell  has  been  appointed  presi- 
I  dent  and  publisher  of  the  Pocono  Record 
i  in  Stroudsburg.  Maxwell  most  recently 
i  was  corporate  director  of  advertising  for 
I  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  owns 
the  Record.  He  succeeds  Sam  Gett. 

Kathy  Schwartz  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  Internet  operations  for  Campbell 
!  Hall,  N.Y.-based  Ottaway  Newspapers 
i  Inc.  Her  new  position  will  be  based  at  the 
'  Pocono  Record,  where  she  also  will  serve 
as  Internet  operations  director. 

RHODE  IS  I.  AND 
David  Smith  has  been  named  the  new  edi- 
;  tor  of  the  Charlestown  Press,  The  Wester- 
I  ly-Pawcatuck  Press,  and  the  Wood  River 
Press.  He  has  served  as  an  editor  and  as  a 
reporter  at  The  Westerly  Sun  since  1979. 
Korrie  Wenzel  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Daily  Republic  in  Mitchell.  Wenzel 
previously  served  the  newspaper  as  a 
sports  and  regional  editor. 

'  TEXAS 

Ray  Stafford  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  the  El  Paso  Times. 
Stafford  most  recently  served  as  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register.  Stafford 
also  will  now  oversee  newspapers  in  New 
Mexico  owned  by  the  Texas-New  Mexico 
Newspapers  Partnership,  which  includes 
the  Times  and  six  newspapers  in  New 
Mexico. 

I 

VERMONT 

Sabina  Haskell  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Brattleboro  Reformer.  Haskell  most 
recently  was  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Rutland  Herald.  She  replaces  the 
departing  Kevin  Moran. 

WASHINGTON 
Corey  Digiacinto  has  been  named  commu¬ 
nications  manager  for  The  Seattle  Times 
Co.  Digiacinto  has  served  as  finance  di¬ 
rector  and  communications  coordinator 
for  a  statewide  political  campaign  and  a 
state  party  organization  in  Austin,  Texas. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Patty  Vandergrift  Tompkins  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Gazette.  She  is  promoted  from  city  editor. 
Rob  Byers  succeeds  Tompkins  as  city 
editor.  He  previously  was  Sunday  editor. 
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Panicky  newspapers  swap  the  future  for  a  few  more  short-term 
bucks  by  cutting  youth-journalism  programs 


America’s  increasingly  clue- 
less  newspapers  might  as  well 
make  it  official  and  adopt  a 
new  industry  slogan.  Make  it 
something  familiar  to  what  remains  of  the 
audience,  a  W.C.  Fields  reference  that  will 
go  right  over  the  heads  of  young  people: 

“Go  away,  kid,  you  bother  me!” 

That’s  the  unmistakable  message  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  sending  these  days  to  any  aspiring 
young  reporters  and  editors  who  were  not 
already  dissuaded  from  entering  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  dreadful  salaries,  hit-or-miss  career 
training  that  recalls  Middle 
Ages  apprenticeships, 
and  the  near-certainty  of 
seeing  themselves  or  their 
colleagues  dismissed  from 
the  newsroom  if  their  em¬ 
ployer’s  margins  fall  below 
a  level  many  times  higher 
than  the  margins  enjoyed 
by  supermarket  chains. 

In  recent  weeks,  some  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  newspaper  chains 
moved  beyond  laying  off  or  buying  out  their 
employees  and  began  effectively  shedding 
potential  young  journalists  as  well. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  following  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.’s  chainwide  edict  to  cut  and  cut 
again,  dropped  its  Student  Journalism  Pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents.  The  program  awarded  grants  and 
conducted  a  contest  for  excellence  in  school 
papers.  The  Times  also  provided  scholar¬ 
ships  through  its  “Saturday  at  the  Times” 
real-world  training  for  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students,  and  its  annual  Jim  Murray 
Sports  Writing  Workshop. 

That  announcement  follow  ed,  by  just 
a  week,  new's  that  Knight  Ridder  was 
canceling  its  2006  Minority-  Scholars 


Program  for  high  school  students. 

You  have  to  marv  el  at  an  industry  with  a 
shrinking  and  rapidly  aging  customer  base 
that  can  nevertheless  conclude  that  pro¬ 
grams  to  encourage  young  people  to  pursue 
newspaper  careers  are  expendable  luxuries. 

And  then  there’s  the  old  news  about 
young  people  and  newspapers:  the  News¬ 
paper  In  Education  programs  folded,  the 
kid-friendly  comics  dropped,  and  the 
youth-oriented  editorial  content  that  rarely 
appears.  Put  aside  the  laudable  youth 
paper  experiments  of  RedEye  in  Chicago 
and  Quick  in  Dallas,  and 
about  the  only  thing 
papers  have  done  in  recent 
times  to  attract  young 
people  is  add  Sudoku 
to  their  fimny  pages. 

Newspapers  are  already- 
paying  the  readership 
price  for  their  neglect. 

Back  in  1971,  fiiHy  73.1% 
of  young  adults  aged  18 
to  24  read  a  newspaper  daily,  according  to 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

This  year,  in  the  top  50  markets  surv-eyed 
by-  Scarborough  Research,  the  percentage 
was  just  38.4%. 

Now  it  appears  that  newspapers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  shut  dow-n  the  pipelines  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  employees,  too.  Law-  firms  compete  for 
graduates  with  big  salaries  to  compensate 
for  the  drudgery-  of  a  new  associate’s  work¬ 
load.  Internet  businesses  recruit  talented 
new-  graduates  with  a  mix  of  decent  wages 
and  workplace  accommodations  of  Gen  Y 
lifestyles.  New-spapers,  meanwhile,  seem 
intent  on  turning  their  new  srooms  into 
gated  communities  for  “Active  Adults”  that 
feature  pagination  terminals  and  wire 
services  instead  of  shuffieboard  and  golf 


The  message 
being  sent  to 
young  hopefuls 
is  simple:  It’s 
not  crucial  for  us 
to  invest  in  you. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Dangling  'conversation’? 


WHEN  BL^6  ER  HIT 


New  conflicts  and  controversies  arise  as  newspapers 
almost  everywhere  embrace  Web  logs 

WHILE  2005  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  THE  YeAR  OF 
the  Podcast,  December  —  in  a  throwback  to 
2004  —  was  the  Month  of  the  Blog.  Much  of 
the  buzz  centered  around  developments  at 
two  bellweathers,  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post,  but  issues  that  arose  there  during  the  final 
weeks  of  the  year  reflected  challenges  elsewhere.  In  short:  At  what 
point  does  giving  prominent  play  to  bloggers  outside  the  paper’s 
own  newsroom  begin  to  seem  self-defeating? 

E&P  has  chronicled  the  rise  of  blogs  from  the  very  beginning,  in 


print  and  on  our  Web  site.  Before  it  was 
fashionable,  we  were  hailed  by  some  blog¬ 
gers  for  drawing  on  their  research  and 
commentary'  —  and  crediting  them  — 
while  also  providing  scoopy  raw  material 
for  them  to  exploit.  We  have  even  set  up  our 
own  blog,  its  launch  delayed  only  because 
of  staffing  concerns.  So  we  are  hardly 
blogophobes.  But  challenges  for  the  MSM 
(mainstream  media,  as  bloggers  call  it) 
remain.  I’ll  just  tick  off  a  few  here,  as  E&P 
prepares  an  extensive  feature  article  on 
this  subject  for  a  forthcoming  issue. 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing?  Blog 
philosophers  such  as  Jeff  Jarvis  say  readers 
aren’t  interested  in  simply  being  informed, 
they  demand  a  “conversation.”  In  response, 
some  newspaper  sites,  principally  the 
Washington  Post,  schedule  numerous 
online  chats  with  top  editors  and  key 
reporters.  That’s  all  well  and  good,  but 
I  find  the  form  generally  disappointing. 
The  questions  are  screened,  some  are 
inane  or  feature  political  rants,  and  there’s 
no  follow-up.  And  1  can  never  stop  think¬ 
ing:  This  is  valuable,  but  maybe  I’d  rather 
have  this  terrific  reporter  spend  this  hour 
working  on  a  big  news  story  that  might 


save  lives  —  or  at  least  give  millions  of 
readers  and  thousands  of  bloggers  some¬ 
thing  fresh  and  important  to  “converse” 
about  in  the  coming  days. 


Why  help  the  critics  and  the  competi¬ 
tion?  On  Dec.  16,  the  New  York  Times 
broke  one  of  its  top  stories  of  the  year, 
revealing  (somewhat  belatedly)  that  the 
Bush  administration  was  eavesdropping  on 
Americans  w’ithout  court  approval.  For  the 
first  time  that  I  have  noticed,  near  the  top 
of  its  Web  site  —  right  under  its  headline 
about  this  story  —  it  included  a  link  to  blog 
reaction.  Clicking  on  that  brought  you  to  a 
long  series  of  links  to  partisan  blogs. 

There  was  no  need  to  search  for  this.  It 
was  all  right  there,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was 
negative,  of  course,  from  both  right  and  left 


—  ranging  from  Michelle  Malkin  denounc¬ 
ing  the  “civil  liberties  Chicken  Littles”  at 
the  paper  to  Will  Bunch  claiming  that  if  the 
Times  had  run  this  story  last  year,  John 
Kerry  would  be  president  today. 

Again,  you  might  say  this  was  a  service  to 
readers  and  improved  the  “conversation,” 
though  as  usual  it  was  more  of  an  argument 
or  shouting  match.  Criticism  of  the  MSM 
is  warranted  and  inevitable,  but  does  the 
MSM  really  want  to  hasten  its  demise  by 
making  criticism  of  it  —  often  based  on 
inaccurate  information  or  purely  partisan 
beliefs  —  quite  so  accessible?  And,  in  the 
process,  drive  eyeballs  away  from  your  own 
Web  site?  The  irony  at  the  Times  site  was 
that  it  made  outside  commentary  so  freely 
available  while  keeping  its  own  columnists 
behind  the  “pay”  wall. 

Antagonizing  your  own  stafl’ers?  Also, 
you  have  to  wonder  how  the  Times  re¬ 
porters  who  produced  the  big  spy  scoop  felt 
about  getting  smacked  via  their  own  site. 
The  Washington  Post  for  many  months  has 
been  carrying  a  “Who’s  Blogging”  box  with¬ 
in  many  stories  with  links  to  dozens  of  out¬ 
side  bloggers.  Some  Post  reporters  have 
complained  about  this  practice.  You  could 
call  them  “poor  babies”  —  or  perhaps  they 
are  merely  proud  pros  who  resent  having 
instant  (sometimes  know-nothing)  analysis 
attached  directly  to  a  piece  they’ve  just 
spent  several  tough  weeks  putting  together. 

It’s  one  thing  to  expect  criticism,  it’s 
another  to  find  it  yoked  right  to  your  piece. 
Since  the  feature  is  powered  by  Technorati, 
it’s  something  that  any 
other  site  could,  and 
perhaps  will,  soon  feature. 

What  about  in-house 
blog  criticism?  Controver¬ 
sy  erupted  in  mid-Decem¬ 
ber  after  the  Washington 
Post’s  ombudsman  revealed 
that  some  at  the  paper  had 
complaints  about  its  popu¬ 
lar  blog  “White  House  Briefing,”  created  by 
Dan  Froomkin,  a  former  Post  staffer  who 
now  works  off-site.  Some  object  to  its  title 
(they  say  it  makes  it  seem  he  is  one  of  the 
Post’s  White  House  correspondents),  while 
others  hit  its  alleged  liberal  tilt  and/or 
resent  Froomkin  criticizing  their  stories 
or  linking  to  others  outside  who  did. 

Eventually,  the  paper’s  Web  editor  said 
the  title  of  the  blog  would  stay,  but  it  would 
more  clearly  be  labeled  as  “opinion.”  Also, 
the  paper  is  looking  to  add  a  rightward-tilt¬ 
ing  blogger.  Where  have  I  heard:  “Double 
your  trouble,  double  your  fun?”  ® 


Reporters  may  object 
^  ^  when  editors  bring 

N  outside  criticism 

inside.  ‘Big  babies,’  or 
proud  pros  who  hate 
instant  analysis? 
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The  Signature  3000  Automated  Bundle  Labeler  means  lower  labor  costs,  and  more 
inventory  control.  Result:  increased  productivity,  cost  savings,  profit. 

The  Signature  3000  is  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  automate  bundle  labeling  because  our  labels  are  linerless! 

No  waste,  quick  reload,  and  the  lowest  cost  labels  in  the  business. 

®  Manage  Information — all  labels  can  be  barcoded  to  track  your  inventory.  Result:  lower  shrinkage. 

®  Save  costs — automation  means  labor  cost  savings.  Linerless  labels  means  lower  costs  of  goods. 

Result:  more  profits  to  your  bottom  line. 

•  Increase  Effectiveness — ^Accountability  to  your  advertisers  means  increased  advertising  effectiveness. 

With  over  30  years  experience  and  3  billion  labels  printed  a  year,  Bowe  Bell  +  Howell  labelers  are  the  best  in  the  business. 


Want  to  ® 

BOWE  BELLOHOWELL  and  increase 

productivity’ 

CaUlohnNicoVrat 
847-423-752*- 


Find  out  how  you  can  begin  decreasing  your  labor 
costs,  increasing  inventory  control  and  save  a 
bundle  today.  Try  our  No  Risk  opportunity  for  an 
inplant  demonstration  and  you  keep  the  bundle. 

email:  laheling@bowebellhowell.com  for  more  information. 


Signature  3000  Labeler 
Intelligent  Automated  Labeling  System 


ETHICS  CORNER 


Don’t  worry,  he’s  gyilty 


Weeks  before  Peter  Braunstein  was  charged  in  Halloween  sex 
assault  case,  Manhattan  papers  had  already  convicted  him 

There  had  been  no  need  to  file  any  charges.  The 
New  York  Post,  New  York’s  Daily  News,  and  The  New 
York  Sun,  aided  and  abetted  by  their  electronic 
brethren,  had  already  convicted  Peter  Braunstein  of 
last  Halloween’s  horrific  sexual  attack. 

I’m  sure  the  newspapers  felt  vindicated  last  Dec.  18  when  the 
Manhattan  District  Attorney’s  office  finally  charged  Braunstein,  41, 
a  former  Women’s  Wear  Daily  writer,  with  kidnapping,  sexual  abuse, 
burglary,  and  robbery  in  connection  with  what  police  say  was  a  13- 
hour  long  assault  on  a  woman  in  her  Chelsea  apartment.  Braunstein 

to  whispers  that  were  circulated  to  the 
media  by  New  York  police  detectives, 
Braunstein  had  not  been  charged  with  any¬ 
thing.  Yet  readers  had  little  choice  but  to 


was  scheduled  to  be  extradited  to  New 
York  from  Memphis  where  he  tried  to 
stab  himself  to  death  before  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  campus  police  at  the  University 
of  Memphis. 

But  for  more  than  a  month  before  he 
WEIS  formally  charged,  the  Daily  News  and 
the  Post  had  inserted  the  words  “alleged” 
and  “allegedly”  in  their  phony  effort  to  be 
fair  in  their  coverage,  even  as  they  prose¬ 
cuted  Braunstein  on  their  front  pages. 

The  two  Manhattan  tabloids  led  the  media 
witch  hunt  for  the  elusive  Braunstein  by  re¬ 
porting  ever)'  piece  of  hearsay  evidence  the 
police  leaked  to  them. 

The  two  papers  even  sent  reporters  to 
Ohio,  where  U.S.  Marshals  convinced 
WTCYC-TV,  a  Gannett-owned  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland,  to  name  Braunstein  the 
Dec.  5  “Fugitive  of  the  Week”  on  its  Web 
site.  “One  of  the  most  wanted  men  in  the 
United  States,”  the  WKYC  stoiy  read.  “He 
also  hires  drivers  to  take  him  around  and 
even  ran  an  ad  for  one  in  The  Plain  Dealer^ 

But  at  the  time,  there  were  no  “Wanted” 
posters  with  Braunstein’s  picture  on  them 
in  any  post  office.  That’s  because,  contrary 


“There  are  no  arrest 
warrants  filed,”  a 
police  spokesman 
said  in  December.  But 
that  didn’t  stop  the 
“sex-fiend”  headlines. 


believe  he  was  undoubtedly  the  one  who 
posed  as  a  fireman  to  worm  his  way  into 
the  victim’s  apartment  last  Oct.  31. 

“There  are  no  arrest  warrants  filed 
against  Braunstein,”  police  spokesman 
Sgt.  Reginald  Watkins  told  me  while  the 
Post  and  the  Daily  News  were  busy  refer¬ 
ring  to  him  as  a  “sicko”  and  a  “sex  fiend.” 

“You  can  say  he  is  a  prime  suspect  in  the 
Halloween  case,”  Sgt.  Watkins  added  in 
early  December.  “But  he  has  not  been 
charged  with  anything.” 

Meanwhile,  “police  sources”  told  their 


deputized  news  people  that  Braunstein 
bought  leg  shackles,  chloroform,  a  gun, 
and  a  fireman’s  outfit  on  eBay  several  days 
before  the  Halloween  assault  —  all  items 
the  unidentified  cops  say  were  used  to  help 
commit  the  crime. 

New  York  magazine  outdid  the  Post  and 
Daily  News  in  its  late-November  cover 
story  on  the  case  by  calling  the  Halloween 
assault  “Braunstein’s  crime”  in  a  piece  that 
was  introduced  as  “the  making  of  a  tabloid 
monster”  and  read  like  it  was  written  by 
the  Manhattan  District  Attorney’s  office. 

Newsday,  however,  never  joined  the 
posse.  The  paper  reported  one  week  after 
the  assault  that  the  man’s  father  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Queens  said  the  sketch  the  police 
were  circulating  of  the  phony  fireman  did¬ 
n’t  look  anything  like  Braunstein.  And  the 
victim  said  her  attacker  wore  a  mask. 

Braunstein,  who  is  serving  three  years’ 
probation  after  pleading  guilty  to  harassing 
his  ex-girlfriend,  may  eventually  be  con¬ 
victed  of  the  Halloween  assault.  But  no 
matter  what  happens,  the  media  will  have 
been  found  guilty  of  perpetrating  the  pub¬ 
lic  impression  that  they  are  stenographers 
for  the  police  department. 

“What’s  shocking  about  this  case  is  that 
the  police  are  using  the  media  as  a  stalking 
horse  to  get  information,”  said  Kathryn  M. 
Kase,  a  co-chair  of  the  National  Association 
of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers. 

Kase,  a  former  Albany,  N.Y.,  lawyer  who 
is  now  a  staff  attorney  in  Houston  with  the 
Texas  Defender  Service,  a  group  that  fights 
capital  punishment,  was  appalled  by  the 
media’s  lap-dog  approach 
to  the  case.  “What  this  does 
is  create  a  climate  so  that 
the  readers  believe  that 
Braunstein  is  a  bad  person, 
which  I  find  ethically  trou¬ 
bling,”  she  said.  “It  seems  to 
me  the  skepticism  we  want 
the  media  to  bring  to  news 
coverage  is  absent  here.” 

Bill  Bastone,  editor  of  The  Smoking  Gun 
Web  site,  believes  the  story  would  not  have 
had  any  traction  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  “It’s  big  here  because  it  deals  with 
the  publishing  industry,  New  York  media,” 
he  said.  “And  it’s  just  a  great  tabloid  story.” 

It  certainly  is.  But  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  media  should  string  up  a  suspect 
before  he  has  been  charged  with  any¬ 
thing.  One  thing  New  York  City  doesn’t 
need  is  one  more  story  of  how  the  media 
let  their  sources  lie  to  them  without 
checking  them  out.  H 
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Tod  2006  RESOLUTION: 


"Invest  in  new  advertising,  circulation  or  general  ledger  systems  that  will 
maximize  revenues,  save  time,  streamline  internal  operational  processes,  and 
serve  our  needs  for  the  future." 


Forming  a  working  partnership  with  your 
software  vendor  to  build  your  company  for 
today  and  the  future  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  you  will  take  this  year. 


2006  SOLUTION:  ^VISION  DATA 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 


Vision  Data  systems  ore  currently  powering  over 
1500  of  the  notion's  best-run  most,  profitable 
publications  with  fully-integrated,  cutting-edge 
systems  for  Classified,  Display,  Circulation,  AP/QL 
and  the  Internet! 


It’s  a  brand  new  year  and  Vision  Data  will  again  provide,  as  we  have  for  thirty-plus  years,  some  of 
the  strongest  and  most  innovative  software  solutions  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes,  steadily 
strengthening  our  relationship  with  our  publishing  partners  through  outstanding  service,  support  and 
superior  products. 


Tod  2006  PRIORITY: 


Schedule  an  on-line  2-2  'A  hour  WEBEX  demo,  an  in-person  demo 
at  your  location  or  a  user  site-visit  this  month  to  learn  more  about 
your  new  2006  Vision  Data  software  solution. 

For  the  best  software  for  your  single 
publication  or  group  of  newspapers,  running 
individually  or  remotely  from  a  central  server, 
from  a  company  with  an  unparalleled 
reputation  for  flawless  customer  service, 
innovation,  and  software  stability  .  .  . 

. . .  seriously  consider  partnering  with  the  industry's  most  experienced  and  solid 
software  provider . . .  Vision  Data. 


To  schedule  your  demo  or  for  more  information  on  Vision  Data  Systems, 
contact  us  at  sales@vdata.com  or  518-434-2194,  ext  12 


PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 
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The  names  out  front  may  remain  the  same, 
from  Belo  to  Tribune,  but  ever-larger  chunks 
of  the  business  are  owned  by  investor  groups. 
Their  power,  however,  is  limited  —  for  now, 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

Americans  used  to  know  who  owned  their  home- 
town  papers.  Sometimes  the  names  were  regionally 
renowned,  like  Cowles  in  the  Plains  or  Bingham  in 
the  South,  Other  owners  such  as  Pulitzer  or  Hearst 
were  famous  in  every  corner  of  the  nation.  Most  of¬ 
ten,  newspaper  owners  were  the  familiar  fellows  at  the  Rotary  Club 
luncheon  or  Sunday  church  services. 

Today,  however,  strangers  who  live  far  away  own  ever-larger 

and  a  few  have  lately  captured 

&  Gardner,  part  owner  of  EW.  Scripps  Co., 
the  Washington  Post  Co.,  and  McClatchy? 

Or  Ariel  Capital  Management,  Eubel  Brady 
&  Suttman  Asset  Management,  Franklin 
Resources,  or  Lord  Abbett  &  Co.,  all  of 
whom  hold  stakes  in  America’s  biggest 
newspaper  chains?  And  is  there  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  them  and  the  wave  of  layoffs 
throughout  the  industry  in  the  past  year? 

Institutional  investors  have  been  in  the 
ovmership  mix  for  decades,  but  now  some 
newspaper  executives  are  looking  uneasily 
at  these  stockholders,  concerned  that 
their  demands  for  ever-increasing  returns 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  some  storied 
companies.  Editors  and  other  in-house 
managers  and  media  critics  frequently 
blame  Wall  Street  for  forcing  budget 
cutbacks  and,  many  journalists  maintain, 
a  decline  in  quality. 

As  a  partner  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa.-based 
investment  firm  Gardner  Russo  &  Gardner, 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


stakes  in  newspaper  companies, 

headlines  by  demanding  —  and  likely  caus¬ 
ing  —  a  big  shakeup  in  a  major  chain,  Knight 
Ridden  Are  these  restless  stockholders  going 
to  force  a  wholesale  change  in  the  ownership 
structure  that  has  served  newspapers  for  the 
last  several  decades,  or  are  most  chains  suffi¬ 
ciently  insulated  from  assault? 

The  answer  depends  largely  on  how  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  companies  structure 
themselves  —  and  who  they’ve  attracted  as 
investors. 

Newspapers  brought  much  of  this  on 
themselves  in  the  past  40  years  or  so  as  they 
went  public  to  more  efficiently  raise  money 
for  expansion.  As  newspaper  stocks  began 
to  look  like  a  good  deal  in  more  recent 
times,  the  list  of  major  stakeholders  in 
newspapers  filled  with  entities  that  are 
hardly  household  names. 

Who  or  what  is  Gamco,  which  owns  sig¬ 
nificant  stakes  in  McClatchy  Co.,  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  and  Tribune  Co.?  Or  Gardner  Russo 


Thomas  Russo  has  been  investing  in  news¬ 
papers  since  the  early  1980s.  He’s  seen  the 
industry  through  several  business  cycles, 
but  says  this  “controversial  time”  may  be 
the  most  challenging  yet  for  newspaper 
companies  and  their  investors.  His  firm  sees 
newspapers’  longtime  lock  on  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  under  siege  from  Google  and  eBay. 

But  he  also  likes  the  industry’s  response 
of  using  its  cash  flow  to  diversify  into  the 
Web.  And  for  all  the  moaning  on  “The 
Street”  about  big-city  newspaper  circulation 
declines,  Russo  believes  that  this  is  just  a 
period  of  transition,  and  that  publishers 
“will  get  it  right”  when  looking  for  new 
readers. 

“Investors,”  he  says,  “have  to  be  careful 
not  to  focus  on  the  tail  but  look  at  the  dog.” 

But  to  some  in  the  newspaper  business, 
institutional  investors  are  the  dogs  in  the 
picture:  snarling  pit  bulls  who  could  force 
the  industry  into  even  more  consolidation. 

Coming  out  swinging 

Two  events  have  thrust  newspaper 
ownership  structure  into  the  limelight. 

First,  Tweedy,  Browne  Company  LLC, 
owner  of  more  than  25%  of  Hollinger  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.,  in  2003  began  demanding 
changes  in  the  governance  of  Hollinger, 
which  at  the  time  owned  many  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Cana¬ 
da,  and  Israel.  The  firm’s  move  led  to  a 
shareholder  revolt  that  eventually  led  to 
the  ouster  of  Chairman  Conrad  M.  Black 
and  other  key  executives.  (Black  and  others 
recently  pleaded  not  guilty  to  federal 
charges  of  scheming  to  loot  nearly  $84 
million  from  the  publishing  company  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.) 

Big  changes  in  top  management,  in 
addition  to  selling  off  the  Daily  Telegraph 
in  London  and  Israel’s  Jerusalem  Post, 
have  not  placated  all  shareholders.  Several 
of  them  have  begun  to  demand  a  sale  of 
the  company. 

Then,  this  past  November,  Private 
Capital  Management  LP  (PCM),  the 
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NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 


Lee  Enterprises  (LEE) 

HQ:  Davenport,  Iowa 

58  Newspapers  include:  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and  The 
Capital  Times  in  Madison,  Wise. 

Common  stock  and  Class  B  shares 
with  10  times  voting  rights.  Founding  families  and 
long-term  shareholders  control  Class  B  shares. 

Top  institutional  %  of  outstanding  shares 

shareholders _ as  of  Sept.  30, 2005 

Private  Capital  Management  18.96% 

Ariel  Capital  Management  18.53% 

Eubel  Brady  &  Suttman  Asset  Management  4.57% 
Cedar  Rock  Capital  Ltd.  4.25% 

Barclays  Bank  3.11% 

Vanguard  Group  1.68% 

Gamco  Investors  Inc.  (Gabelli  Asset  Management)  1.65% 
State  Street  Corp.  1 .45% 

GW  Capital  Management  1.17% 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  1.16% 


Belo  Corp.  (BLC) 

HQ:  Dallas 

4  Newspapers  include:  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  The  Providence  {R.\.)  Journal 
Series  A  and  Series  B  stock  with  10 
times  voting  rights.  Family  owns  a  majority  of 
Series  B  shares. 


Top  institutional  %  of  outstanding  shares 

shareholders _ as  of  Sept.  30, 2005 


Private  Capital  Management  22.31% 

Capital  Research  and  Management  Co.  4.41% 

Amvescap  4.14% 

Barclays  Bank  3.12% 

Lazard  Asset  Management  2.69% 

Gamco  Investors  Inc.  (Gabelll  Asset  Management)  2.58% 
Vanguard  Group  2.29% 

Mellon  Financial  Corp.  1.58% 

Bank  of  America  Corp.  1.52% 

State  Street  Corp.  1.28% 


Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 

HQ:  San  Jose,  Calif. 

32  Newspapers  include:  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  The 
Miami  Herald 
Single-class  stock 

Top  institutional  %  of  outstanding  shares 

shareholders _ as  of  Sept.  30, 2005 

Private  Capital  Management  19.18% 

Southeastern  Asset  Management  9.86% 

Harris  Associates  8.22% 

Vanguard  Group  4.31% 

Eubel  Brady  &  Suttman  Asset  Management  4.16% 
Barclays  Bank  3.72% 

JP  Morgan  Chase  &  Co.  3.45% 

I  Rowe  Price  Associates  3.37% 

Capital  Research  and  Management  Co.  3.20% 
Amvescap  2.81% 

Source:  Yahoo  Finance,  company  into 


largest  single  shareholder  of  Knight  Rid¬ 
der  —  and  large  parts  of  other  newspaper 
companies,  from  Belo  to  The  New  York 
Times  Co.  —  demanded  the  nation’s  sec¬ 
ond-largest  newspaper  chain  “aggressive¬ 
ly  pursue  the  competitive  sale  of  the 
company.”  Knight  Ridder  subsequently 
hired  two  firms  to  investigate  “strategic 
alternatives”  including  an  outright  sale, 
sparking  tremendous  speculation  outside 
the  company,  and  fear  and  loathing  in¬ 
side  its  newspapers’  offices  (see  page  6). 

Knight  Ridder’s  latest  woes  with  its 
shareholders  have  impacted  the  overall 
industry  to  some  degree,  with  more  buzz 
than  ever  about  alleged  pressure  from 
investors  and  complaints  that  profit 
margins  at  newspapers  (still  higher  than 
most  other  businesses)  get  too  little 
respect.  Many  executives  at  December’s 
year-end  media  conferences  in  New  York 
City  emphasized  their  recent  cuts  to 
suggest  they  do  have  a  handle  on  control¬ 
ling  costs. 

Now  the  drums  have  started  beating  to 
look  closely  at  the  “hidden  value”  of  other 
newspaper  companies.  In  November, 
Merrill  Lynch  analyst  Lauren  Rich  Fine 
issued  an  analysis  of 
how  Tribune  could  give 
more  to  its  sharehold¬ 
ers.  Because  of  the 
weak  performance  of 
Tribune’s  stock  over  the 
past  year  —  down  20% 
compared  to  a  flat  S&P 
500  —  and  properties 
returning  lackluster 
results,  the  research 
firm  expects  to  hear 
more  talk  surrounding 
Tribune  in  2006.  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  said  it’s  “somewhat  surprising 
that  it  has  not  engaged  in  more  radical 
actions  to  surface  shareholder  value,” 
and  highlighted  several  ways  Tribune 
could  do  that  —  including  selling  off  its 
newspapers. 

For  some  newspaper  companies, 
there’s  a  strong  sense  of  deja  vti  in  these 
shareholder  uprisings.  Gannett  Co. 
fattened  up  considerably  in  the  go-go 
1980s  when  restive  family  owners  of  such 
historic  papers  as  The  Detroit  News,  The 
Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  forced 
sales  to  the  nation’s  biggest  chain. 
Gannett  never  attempted  a  hostile 
takeover  of  a  newspaper,  but  others  in 
that  era  were  not  so  gentlemanly.  Yet  the 
failure  of  those  efforts  illustrates  that 
whatever  the  outcome  of  Knight  Ridder’s 


corporate  soul-searching,  it  is  generally 
not  easy  to  force  changes  at  a  newspaper 
company  that  doesn’t  want  to  sell  out. 

A  measure  of  class 

The  reason  is  that,  unlike  Knight 
Ridder,  Tribune,  and  Gannett,  most  big 
publicly  held  companies  have  a  two-class 
stock  structure  typically  designed  to  give 
family  members  or  other  insiders  voting 
control  of  the  company.  That’s  why  men 
with  names  such  as  Sulzberger  and 
Graham  still  largely  control  The  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  the  Washington  Post 
Co.,  respectively. 

McClatchy  Co.  is  one  example  of  a 
two-class  structure.  While  anyone  can 
buy  its  Class  A  stock.  Class  B  common 
stock  is  reserved  for  the  descendants  of 
Charles  K.  McClatchy,  who  died  in  1936, 
and  a  few  other  persons  such  as  current 
CEO  Gary  Pruitt. 

Keep  this  in  mind:  Class  B  stock  has  10 
times  the  voting  power  of  Class  A  stock. 

But  at  Tribune,  Gannett,  and  Knight 
Ridder,  maintaining  only  one  class  of 
common  stock  leaves  them  open  for 
shareholder  assault.  Ed  Atorino,  manag¬ 
ing  director  at  Benchmark  Co.  in  New 
York,  believes  Knight  Ridder  is  an  easier 
target  than 
Tribune  or 
Gannett  be¬ 
cause  of  its  size 
(Gannett  is 
worth  about 
$20  billion, 
and  Tribune 
is  worth  about 
$14  billion). 

At  Tribune, 
the  McCormick 
Trust,  Chandler  Trust,  and  employees 
together  hold  about  38%  —  which  acts 
as  a  buffer. 

“Knight  Ridder  was  just  sort  of  the 
right  size  and  right  dynamic,”  Atorino 
says.  He  says  he’s  not  concerned  that 
Knight  Ridder’s  plight  will  have  any  affect 
on  the  industiy:  “So  far,  slim  to  none.” 
Knight  Ridder's  conflict  did  boost  the 
market  for  a  short  time,  but  Atorino  notes 
the  rally  didn’t  have  legs.  “I  think  that 
indicates  the  Knight  Ridder  situation  is 
unique,  that  it’s  a  company  focus,  not  an 
industrjAvide  trend,”  he  adds. 

Bear  Stearns  analyst  Alexia  Quadrani 
says  the  impact  on  the  industry  is  benefi¬ 
cial:  “It’s  positive  in  one  sense,  which  is 
that  management  is  much  more  mindful 
of  decision  making  and  how  shareholders 
are  going  to  react.”  Just  witness  the 


“Investors 
have  to  be 
11  careful  ndt 
to  focus  on  the  tail,  but 
look  at  the  dog." 

—  THOMAS  RUSSO/Investment  Partner 
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2006  FELLOWSHIP  WINNERS 


NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  (DJ) 

HQ:  New  York 

2  Newspaper  Groups  include: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Common  stock  and  Class  B  stock 
with  10  times  voting  rights.  The  Bancroft  family 
controls  60%  of  voting  rights. 

Top  institutional  %  of  outstanding  shares 

shareholders _ as  of  Sept.  30, 2005 


T.  Rowe  Price  Associates 

n.22% 

Goldman  Sachs 

4.52% 

Capital  Research  and  Management 

3.47% 

United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

3.31% 

Franklin  Resources 

2.94% 

Roy  A.  Hammer,  Esq. 

2.88% 

Barclays  Bank 

2.41% 

Vanguard  Group 

2.39% 

State  Street  Corp. 

2.37% 

Van  Den  Berg  Management 

1.70% 

Washington  Post  Co.  (WPO) 

HQ:  Washington  DC 

6  Newspaper  Groups  include: 

The  Washingon  Post 

CiAss  A  (shareholders  elect  7  of  10  members 
of  the  board  of  directors;  the  Graham  family 
controls  Class  A  shares)  and  Class  B  stock 


Top  institutional 
shareholders _ 

Berkshire  Hathaway 
Franklin  Resources 
JP  Morgan  Chase  &  Co. 
Wallace  R.  Weitz  &  Co. 
Select  Equity  Group 
Horizon  Asset  Management 
Barclays  Bank 
Gardner  Russo  &  Gardner 
Kinetics  Asset  Management 
Bank  of  America  Corp. 


%  of  outstanding  shares 
as  of  Sept.  30, 2005 
18.00% 
5.80% 
4.36% 
3.18% 
2.88% 
2.06% 
2.00% 
1.68% 
1.65% 
1.45% 


Tribune  Co.  (TRB) 

HQ:  Chicago 

11  Newspapers  include:  Chicago 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Sun,  Baltimore 
Single-class  stock 


Top  institutional 
shareholders 


%  of  outstanding  shares 
_ as  of  Sept.  30. 2005 


McCormick  Trust  14% 

Chandler  Trust  12% 

Employees  12% 

Institutional  investors  including:  48% 

Lord  Abbott  &  Co.  4.77% 


Barclays  Bank.  3.86% 

Ariel  Capital  Management  3.11% 

T.  Rowe  Price  Assoiates  2.91% 

State  Street  Corp.  2.29% 

Vanguard  Group  1.83% 

Gamco  Investors  Inc.  (Gabelll  Asset  Management  Co.)  1.61% 
Northern  Trust  Corp.  1.57% 

FMR  Corp.  (Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Corp.)  1.46% 


Source:  Yahoo  Finance,  company  info 


number  of  share-repurchasing  programs 
and  quarterly  dividends  announced  by 
companies  this  year  —  even  those  con¬ 
trolled  by  families. 

So  while  PCM  owns  about  38%  of  Mc- 
Clatchy  s  outstanding  Class  A  shares,  for 
example,  it  does  not  have  the  leverage  to 
demand  changes  that  it  has  with  Knight 
Bidder’s  single-class  stock  structure. 

It’s  a  lesson  Hollywood  producer  (Chil¬ 
dren  of  a  Lesser  God)  and  cement  baron 
Burt  Sugarman  learned  in  1988  when  he 
made  a  run  at  Media  General  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
dozens  of  other  dailies. 

When  Media  General  went  public  in 
1969,  it  formed  a  two-class  stock  struc¬ 
ture,  which  gave  Bryan  family  members 
the  power  to  have  the  final  say  over  merg¬ 
ers  or  acquisitions  Lln  ough  voting  rights 
with  Class  B  stock  giving  them  the  power 
to  elect  70%  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Sugarman  owned  about  10%  of  Media 
General  through  Class  A  shares,  but 
offered  the  family  $1.6  billion  for  the 
company  in  a  hostile  takeover  attempt. 

When  the  family  rejected  the  offer, 
Sugarman  took  them  to  court  to  force  the 
sale,  arguing  that  the  two-class  structure 
was  unfair  to  shareholders  and  that  the 
stock  was  undervalued.  A  federal  judge 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  dismissed  Sugarman’s 
claim,  finding  that  holders  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  two  classes  of  stock  may  vote  sepa¬ 
rately  on  merger  proposals. 

But  even  when  the  family  —  or  at  least 
part  of  the  family  —  is  willing  to  sell  out, 
hostile  bidders  found  in  the  1980s  that 
taking  over  a  newspaper  is  still  a  daunt¬ 
ing  task. 

In  1988,  Texas  entrepreneur  Robert  M. 
Bass  set  off  a  two-year  battle  to  wrest  con¬ 
trol  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  from 
The  Poynter  Institute,  the  school  for  jour¬ 
nalists  that  Nelson  Poynter  created  to 
keep  the  newspaper  independent  after  his 
death.  Anne  Poynter  Jamison  Parker  and 
Mary  Alice  Jamison  Griffin,  two  nieces  of 
the  late  Nelson  Poynter,  sold  their  40% 
stake  of  voting  stock  to  Bass  because  of 
family  tensions,  according  to  press  re¬ 
ports  at  the  time.  The  women  had  turned 
to  Bass  after  they  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
sell  their  200  voting  shares  back  to  Times 
Publishing. 

Though  the  Poynter  Institute  main¬ 
tained  60%  of  the  voting  stock,  there  was 
much  industry  speculation  that  Bass 
could  end  up  with  the  newspaper.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  Bass  agreed  to  a  settlement  that 
left  the  Times  under  the  ownership  of  the 
Poynter  Institute. 


Some  investors  steer  clear  of  newspaper 
companies  with  two-class  stock  struc¬ 
tures.  “I  don’t  like  it,”  says  Vitaliy 
Katsenelson,  a  portfolio  manager  at 
Denver-based  Investment  Management 
Associates  and  an  occasional  contributor 
to  The  Financial  Times.  Favored  classes, 
he  says,  “have  a  lower  financial  interest, 
but  they  have  a  lot  of  control. ...  If  having 
extra  voting  control  focuses  management 
on  the  long-term,  that’s  a  benefit.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  problem  is,  just  as  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely  in  politics,  it’s  the 
same  here.  Shareholders  have  a  right  to 
influence  the  direction  of  the  company.” 

Other  institutional  investors,  however, 
say  they  like  newspaper  companies  with 
two-tier  structures.  Gardner  Russo  & 
Gardner,  for  instance,  holds  significant 
stakes  in  McClatchy,  Scripps,  and  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  “All  three  of  those 
have  sizable  and  meaningful  family 
ownerships,  and  I  think  that  makes  them 
more  careful  with  their  investment  activi¬ 
ties,”  says  partner  Thomas  Russo. 

Gardner  Russo  was  attracted  to  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  in  which  it  holds  a 
1.6%  stake,  not  only  because  of  its  rela¬ 
tively  high  household  penetration  and 
powerful  brand,  but  because  the  paper 
has  a  “treasured  editorial  past”  that  in¬ 
cludes  breaking  important  stories,  Russo 
says.  “That  legacy,”  he  adds,  “is  carefully 
guarded  by  the  Graham  family.” 

The  power-wielding  PCM 

Certainly  there’s  a  long  legacy  of  great 
journalism  attached  to  the  Bidder  family 
name,  but  Knight  Ridder  CEO  Tony  Bidder 
is  finding  it  isn’t  protecting  the  company 
from  the  demands  of  Private  Capital  Man¬ 
agement  (PCM)  and  other  big  stakeholders. 

Though  it  takes  its  name  from  two  his¬ 
toric  newspaper  families,  Knight  Ridder 
did  not  create  a  two-class  stock  system 
when  it  was  merged  in  1974,  so  it  cannot 
ignore  the  demands  of  an  investor  who 
owns  about  19%  of  the  company.  Those 
within  Knight  Ridder  speculate  that  the 
investment  advisors  to  the  company  felt 
one  class  of  stock  would  be  more  valuable. 
And  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  did  not 
allow  two-tiered  stocks  to  trade  until  1986. 

PCM  is  betting  heavily  on  newspapers, 
with  an  estimated  $4  billion  invested  and 
holdings  in  nine  newspaper  companies  in¬ 
cluding  a  38%  stake  in  McClatchy,  22%  in 
Belo,  and  15%  of  The  New  York  Times  Co. 
(but  nothing  in  Dow  Jones  or  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co.)  It’s  been  buying  heavily 
in  recent  years,  with  its  share  more  than 
tripling  at  The  New  York  Times  Co.  and 
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NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 


Hollinger  International 

(HLR) 

HQ:  Chicago 

4  Newspaper  Groups  include: 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Single-class  stock 

Top  Institutional  %  of  outstanding  shares 

shareholders _ as  of  Sept.  30. 2005 


Tweedy,  Browne  Co. 

14.93% 

Marathon  Asset  Management 

5.87% 

Cardinal  Capital  Management 

4.34% 

Lehman  Brothers  Holdings  Inc. 

3.97% 

K  Capital  Partners 

3.29% 

UBS  AG 

3.23% 

Morgan  Stanley 

3.22% 

Deutsche  Bank 

2.90% 

Bear  Stearns  &  Co. 

2.78% 

Perry  Corp. 

2.64% 

The  New  York  Times  Co. 

(NYT) 

HQ:  New  York 

18  Newspapers  include:  The  New  York 

Times,  The  Boston  Globe 

Class  A  and  Class  B  shares.  The 

Sulzberger  family  owns  about  88%  of  all  Class  B 

shares  and  decides  on  all  mergers  or  divestitures. 

Top  institutional  %  of  outstanding  shares 

shareholders 

as  of  Sept.  30, 2005 

Private  Capital  Management 

15.07% 

T.  Rowe  Price  Associates 

12.91% 

FM  R  Corp.  (Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Corp)  6.36% 

Morgan  Stanley 

5.32% 

Barclays  Bank 

3.43% 

Vanguard  Group 

3.43% 

State  Street  Corp. 

2.79% 

Atlantic  Investment  Management 

1.62% 

Mellon  Financial  Corp. 

1.56% 

Wellington  Management  Co. 

1.18% 

McClatchy  Co.  (MNI) 

HQ:  Sacramento,  Calif. 

29  Newspapers  include 

.:  Minneapolis 

Star  Tribune  and  The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 

Class  A  and  Class  B  stock,  which  has 

10  times  voting  rights.  The  McClatchy  family  and 

insiders  control  Class  B  shares. 

Top  institutional  %  of  outstanding  shares 

shareholders 

as  of  Sept.  30, 2005 

Private  Capital  Management  37.61% 

Ariel  Capital  Management  18.41% 

Gardner  Russo  &  Gardner  6.00% 

Gamco  Investors  Inc.  (Gabelli  Asset  Management  Co.)  4.84% 
Barclays  Bank  2.66% 

Vanguard  Group  2.18% 

Pitcairn  Group  LP  1.88% 

Boston  Trust  &  Investment  Management  Co.  1.64% 
TCS  Capital  Management  1.23% 

Delphi  Management  1.15% 

Source:  Yahoo  Finance,  company  into 


more  than  quadrupling  at  Gannett  since 
2003.  It  bought  into  Tribune  Co.,  Media 
General,  and  Journal  Register  Co.  only  in  the 
past  two  years.  Buying  into  the  industiy 
proved  to  be  a  problem  this  year;  One  index 
of  overall  newspaper  stocks  shows  they  were 
down  22%  for  2005  as  of  late  November. 

With  its  public  attack  on  Knight  Bidder 
management,  Naples,  Fla.-based  PCM  has 
become  something  of  a  poster  child  for  the 
impatient  institutional  investor  —  which  is 
ironic,  considering  the  firm  has  been  a  rela¬ 
tively  placid  shareholder  at  other  newspaper 
companies. 

For  instance,  PCM  is  the  biggest  institu¬ 
tional  investor  in  Lee  Enterprises  with  an 
18.96%  holding  —  but  it  hasn’t  made  any 
waves,  according  to  Lee.  “We  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  pressure,  and  we  have  had  no 
indication  of  any  dissatisfaction,”  says  Dan 
Hayes,  the  chain’s  vice  president  of  corporate 
communications.  “Traditionally,  our  share¬ 
holders  have  bought  Lee  for  the  long  term. 
That  has  been  the  pattern  over  many  years.” 

PCM  CEO  Bruce  Sherman  is  known  to 
speak  regularly  with  such  newspaper  heads 
as  McClatchy’s  Gary  Pruitt,  but  the  company 
actively  avoids  the  spotlight.  It  won’t,  for 
instance,  expand  on  its  U.S.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  filings  to  talk 
about  what  it’s  up  to  with  Knight  Bidder. 

A  company  spokesman  said  Sherman  and 
other  PCM  principals  decline  all  interview 
requests.  “They  just  are  not  folks  who  appear 
on  talk  shows  to  discuss  investments,”  he 
says.  “It’s  not  been  their  style  or  their 
approach.” 

In  an  extensive  interview  for  Peter  J. 
Tanous’  book  Investment  Gurus,  however, 
Sherman  talked  about  the  company’s  strate¬ 
gy  of  looking  for  undervalued  companies 
with  lots  of  cash  flow,  as  newspapers  clearly 
have,  and  taking  big  positions  in  companies. 
PCM  often  is  the  largest  or  second-largest 
shareholder  in  the  companies  it  targets. 

Sherman  also  revealed  that  as  a  young 
money  manager  for  the  Collier  family  in 
Florida,  he  was  instrumental  in  forcing  a 
change  in  newspaper  ownership.  “I  had  to 
earn  my  stripes,”  he  told  Tanous.  “I  sat  on  the 
Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News  board  of  directors, 
and  I  sold  the  company  to  Scripps  Howard.” 

In  a  Dec.  8  analysis.  The  New  York  Times 
called  Sherman’s  track  record  “stellar.”  Now 
with  $31  billion  in  assets,  PCM  has  turned  in 
a  20.7%  annualized  gain  in  the  past  decade, 
the  paper  reported,  with  winning  bets  such 
as  Apple,  Computer  Associates,  Qualcomm, 
and  Dairy  Queen.  But  its  recent  perform¬ 
ance,  the  Times  added,  has  been  “depressed.” 

Some  analysts  claim  that  Sherman  is  an 
optimist  who  bought  up  tons  of  lower-cost 


shares  figuring  they  would  surely  rebound. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sherman  told  Pruitt 
last  April  that  he  was  disappointed  in  the 
stock  performance  of  the  entire  sector, 
the  Times  reported. 

Tweedy,  Browne  is  another  investment 
firm  that  is  less  of  a  troublemaker  than  it 
might  appear  from  its  well-publicized  dust- 
up  with  Conrad  Black  and  Hollinger  Inter¬ 
national’s  now-deposed  management  team. 
That’s  an  exception  to  its  rule  of  rarely  inter¬ 
vening  with  management.  In  its  most  recent 
letter  to  shareholders,  the  firm  stated,  “while 
it  is  fhistrating  not  to  beat  our  relevant 
benchmarks  in  any  time  period,  we  do  have 
to  keep  our  eye  on  the  long  term.” 

About  10%  of  the  roughly  $13  billion  in 
assets  managed  by  Tweedy,  Browne  falls 
under  the  printing  and  publishing  group. 

The  firm  tends  to  steer  clear  of  technology 
and  telecommunications  companies  but  likes 
newspapers  and  other  old  media  because, 
while  growth  might  be  slowing,  “media  com¬ 
panies  still  produce  healthy  cash  flows  and 
are  ripe  for  takeover  candidates  for  financial 
buyers,”  the  firm  stated  in  its  September 
letter  to  shareholders.  Tweedy,  Browne  also 
likes  the  fact  that  young  people  read  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  Internet  —  demonstrating  that 
newspapers  still  control  content,  even  if 
distribution  methods  change. 

Slow  and  steady,  and  quiet 

Though  many  newspaper  executives  are 
quick  to  blame  institutional  investors  such  as 
PCM  or  Tweedy,  Browne  for  the  business 
pressure  they  are  feeling  from  Wall  Street, 
Columbia  Business  School  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  accounting  Sudhakar  V.  Balachandran 
argues  that  the  investors  are  well  within  their 
rights.  PCM,  he  says,  presumably  bought 
Knight  Bidder  stock  because  it  considered  it 
a  good  deal.  PCM  bought  Knight  Bidder 
over  a  period  of  time  starting  in  2000  for 
about  $65.67  a  share.  According  to  the  latest 
documents  filed  at  the  end  of  September 
2005,  PCM’s  shares  are  worth  approximately 
$756  million.  At  press  time,  Knight  Bidder 
was  trading  at  $63.50. 

“Picture  it  this  way,”  he  says.  “Suppose 
you  bought  a  house  at  the  top  of  the  market, 
and  the  market  cooled  off'.  Can  anyone 
blame  you  if  you  want  to  bring  in  contrac¬ 
tors  to  make  the  bathrooms  and  kitchen 
better  so  you  can  ask  for  a  better  price?” 
Shareholders  are  generally  more  active 
these  days  because  they  learned  after  the 
Enron  debacle  and  the  1990s  technologj' 
bust  that  they  need  to  pay  attention  to 
management,  Balachandran  adds. 

Luckily  for  most  newspaper  CEOs,  howev¬ 
er,  the  industry  apjiears  mostly  to  attract 
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patient  investors  who  do  not  trade  on  volatil-  Thomas  Russo  says  has  “been  flawless  in 

ity  or  get  in  and  out  of  stocks  quickly.  its  execution  with  newspapers  —  and  they 

Ariel  Capital  Management  Inc.  in  Chicago,  have  cash  for  acquisitions.”  He  notes  that 
for  example,  adopted  a  turtle  as  the  logo  for  McClatchy  expects  its  Internet  and  direct- 

its  marketing  slogan,  “Slow  and  steady  wins  marketing  operations  to  account  for  about 

the  race.”  It’s  been  invested  in  Tribune  Co.,  20%  of  its  revenues  in  2006.  Similarly,  the 
for  instance,  since  about  1S)89,  Ariel  research  firm  likes  E.W.  Scripps,  despite  some  of  its 

analyst  Chris  Watters  says.  “Our  average  troubled  newspaper  markets,  for  diversifjing 

turnover  is  about  20%  a  year,  so  that  into  Shopzilla. 

amounts  to  an  average  holding  period  of  five  But  as  the  Knight  Bidder  turmoil  shows, 

years,”  he  says.  “We  look  at  it  as  more  of  a  there  are  some  institutional  investors  who 
long-term  partnership  than  simply  investing  are  deeply  skeptical  about  the  newspaper  in- 
in  stock.”  dustry.  Investment  Management  Associates’ 

The  newspaper  sector  fits  the  businesses  Katsenelson,  for  instance,  wrote  recently  in 
Ariel  favors:  companies  with  sustainable  the  Financial  Times  that  newspaper  stocks 

business  models  that  produce  large  amounts  represent  a  “value  trap.”  Though  companies 

of  cash  flow.  With  its  large  dailies  in  big  such  as  Gannett,  Tribune,  and  Knight  Bidder 

cities.  Tribune,  in  which  it  holds  a  3.11%  are  trading  at  a  10%  to  20%  discount  on 

stake,  is  the  exception  among  Ariel’s  four  their  past  market  valuations,  they  may  not 
newspaper  company  holdings.  “We  like  the  be  long-term  bargains, 
smaller  market  holdings,”  Watters  says.  “We  In  an  interview  irom  his  Denver  office, 
think  they  have  done  a  good  job  of  making  Katsenelson  says  he  came  to  that  conclusion 

in  the  spring  when  he  was  consider¬ 
ing  taking  a  stake  in  Gannett.  While 
he  likes  the  company’s  business 
model  of  mostly  smaller-market 
papers,  he  also  feels  Gannett,  like 
other  chains,  appears  to  be  headed 
for  lower  long-term  revenues  as 
competition  from  other  media 
chips  away  at  its  advertising  and 
circulation  bases.  Ultimately,  that 
convinced  him  the  stock  was  over¬ 
priced  even  at  its  present  discount. 

“In  the  case  of  Gannett,  I  can  see 
them  possibly  having  declining 
revenues,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  know 
when  it’s  going  to  start,  but  I  can 
papers  better  on  a  local  level,  making  them  see  maybe  in  the  next  five  years.  The  stock 

more  important.  Newspapers  in  that  space  does  not  reflect  that  valuation  at  all.” 

we  think  will  be  better  at  defending  against 

electronic  media.”  Still  a  smart  investment? 

Ariel  has  a  18.41%  stake  in  McClatchy,  The  lousy  stock  performance  of  the  news- 

which  it  likes  because  of  CEO  Pruitt  —  paper-publishing  sector  in  the  past  18 

whom  Watters  considers  “an  extremely  months  demonstrates  that  Katsenelson  is 

strong  manager  who  has  done  a  good  job  at  not  alone  in  that  feeling.  Many  investors  now 
identifying  higher  growth  markets.”  It  also  reject  the  notion  that  the  industry'  is  still  a 
likes  Lee,  in  which  it  holds  18.53%  of  shares,  cash  cow.  According  to  this  view,  greenbacks 

for  the  growth  strategy  epitomized  by  this  may  still  be  flowing,  but  there’s  little  confi- 
year’s  acquisition  of  Pulitzer  Inc.  It  also  in-  dence  that  the  main  product  will  grow. 


INVESTOR  HOLDINGS 


Private  Capital  Management 
HQ:  Naples,  Fla. 

Principal:  Bruce  Sherman 
Holdings  in  newspaper  companies 
(as  of  Sept.  30, 2005)  include: 


McClatchy  Co. 

Belo  Corp. 

Knight  Bidder 
Lee  Enterprises 
The  New  York  Times  Co. 
Gannett  Co. 

Tribune  Co. 


37.61% 
22.31% 
19.18% 
18.96% 
15.07% 
6.94% 
Less  than  1% 


Gamco  Investors  Inc. 

(Gabelli  Asset  Management) 

HQ:  Rye,  N.Y 

Principal:  Mario  Gabelli 

Holdings  in  newspaper  companies 

(as  of  Sept.  30, 2005)  include: 


McClatchy  Co.  4.84% 

Belo  Corp.  2.58% 

Lee  Enterprises  1.65% 

Tribune  Co.  l.6l% 


Capital  Research 
AND  Management  Co. 

HQ:  Los  Angeles 
Principals:  N/A 

Holdings  in  newspaper  companies 

(as  of  Sept.  30, 2005)  include: 


Belo  Corp.  4.41% 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  3.47% 

Knight  Bidder  3.20% 

Gannett  Co.  2.11% 


T.  Rowe  Price  Associates 
HQ:  Baltimore 
Principal:  N/A 

Holdings  in  newspaper  companies 

(as  of  Sept.  30, 2005)  include: 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  12.91% 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  11.22% 

Knight  Bidder  3.37% 

Tribune  Co.  2.91% 


vests  in  Journal  Register,  which  Watters  says 
is  “outstanding  in  keeping  costs  down  in  the 
little  things  that  don’t  mean  much”  to  its  core 
newspaper  publishing  mission. 

Also,  Ariel  doesn’t  pick  fights  with  its 
,  companies.  “Traditionally  at  Ariel  we  have 
“  not  used  any  public  forums  to  show  displeas- 
'  ure,  if  we  have  some,  with  management,” 

\  Watters  says.  “We’ve  felt  it’s  better  to  talk  to 
:  management  one-on-one.” 

^  Like  Ariel,  Gardner  Russo  &  Gardner  is 
t  also  a  fan  of  McClatchy,  which  partner 


And  yet,  where  many  see  doom  in  the 
labor  cuts,  declining  circulation,  and  deceler¬ 
ating  ad  revenue,  others  see  an  opening,  a 
sector  that  is  slowly  shedding  its  core  for  a 
new  one.  Clark  Gilbert,  an  assistant  professor 
at  Harv  ard  Business  School,  thinks  newspa¬ 
pers  are  well  positioned  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Web.  Though  Gilbert  concedes  the 
industry'  is  under  siege,  he’s  quick  to  point 
out  that  new  media  has  allowed  newspapers 
to  reach  additional  advertisers  and  readers: 
“Sure,  there  are  threats  from  Google  and 


Gardner  Russo  &  Gardner 
HQ:  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Principals:  Eugene  Gardner,  Thomas  Russo, 
Eugene  Gardner  Jr. 

Holdings  in  newspaper  companies 

(as  of  Sept.  30, 2005)  include: 

McClatchy  Co.  6.00% 

Washington  Post  Co.  1.68% 

E.W.  Scripps  1.58% 

Source:  Yahoo  Finance,  company  into 
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Monster  and  Craigslist,  but  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  tremendous  growth  oppor¬ 
tunities.” 

But  the  industry  isn’t  recognized  for  its 
eft'orts  in  this  area.  It  suffers  from  an  image 
problem,  thanks  in  part  to  management’s 
failure  to  tell  this  story.  Newspapers  are 
almost  always  viewed  as  a  traditional  print 


NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 


Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (GGI) 
HQ:  McClean,  Va. 

99  Newspapers  include:  USA  Today, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  The  Indianapolis  Star 
Single-class  stock 


Top  institutional 
shareholders 


%  of  outstanding  shares 
as  of  Sept.  30, 2005 


Private  Capital  Management 
JP  Morgan  Chase  &  Co. 

Tukman  Capital  Management 
Barclays  Bank 
State  Street  Corp. 

FMR  Corp.  (Fidelity  Management  &  Researcd  Corp.) 

Wellington  Management  Co. 

Bank  of  Ireland  Asset  Management 
Vanguard  Group 

Capital  Research  and  Management  Co. 


Source:  Yahoo  Finance,  company  into 


business  gasping  for  relevance.  Meanwhile, 
as  some  institutional  investors  note,  m^my 
companies  have  been  plowing  time  and  re¬ 
sources  into  their  Web  sites.  Online  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  for  roughly  4%  to  9%  of  the 
bottom  line  but  it’s  growing,  in  some  cases 
at  an  annual  rate  of  40%.  And  when  the 
Web  is  considered  (see  E^Fs  December 
feature  story,  “Evening  the  Score”)  it  reveals 
newspaper  readership  is  actually  growing. 

But  many  shareholders  are  invested  in 
newspaper  companies  where  the  Web 
shows  potential  but  the  print  product  is 
the  primary  focus,  so  they  continue  to  use 
the  old-school,  print-circulation  metric 
to  determine  a  company’s  value.  Knight 
Bidder  is  a  good  example,  says  Harvard 
Business  School’s  Gilbert:  “Knight  Bidder 
is  becoming  a  newspaper  company  with 
print  and  online  capabilities.  But  will  in¬ 
vestors  have  the  patience  from  a  time 
standpoint  to  learn  the  new  business?” 

He  believes  Knight  Bidder,  as  well  as  its 
peers,  eventually  will  be  able  to  crack  the 
Internet  —  but  at  the  moment,  the  industry 
is  under  attack.  “It’s  like  the  Chinese  word 
for  ‘crisis,’  where  one  character  stands  for 
‘threat’  and  another  stands  for  ‘opportuni¬ 
ty,’”  he  says.  “Both  are  in  play  here.”  11 


INVESTOR  HOLDINGS 


Eubel  Brady  &  Suttman 
Asset  Management 
HQ:  Dayton,  Ohio 

Principals:  Ronald  Eubel,  Mark  Brady, 

Robert  Suttman  II 

Holdings  in  newspaper  companies 
(as  of  Sept.  30, 2005)  include: 

Lee  Enterprises  4.57% 

Knight  Ridder  4.16% 

Ariel  Capital  Management 
HQ:  Chicago 

Principal:  John  W.  Rogers  Jr. 

Holdings  in  newspaper  companies 
(as  of  Sept.  30, 2005)  include: 

Lee  Enterprises  18.53% 

McClatchy  Co.  18.41% 

Tribune  Co.  3.11% 

Tweedy,  Browne  Co. 

HQ:  New  York 

Principals:  John  Spears,  Tom  Shrager, 

Chris  Browne,  Bob  Wyckoff,  Will  Browne 
Holdings  in  newspaper  companies 
(as  of  Sept.  30, 2005)  include: 

Hollinger  International  14.93% 

Tribune  Co.  Less  than  1% 

Source:  Yahoo  Finance,  company  info 


use  ANNENBERG  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMUNICATION 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Selden  Ring  Award  for  Investigative  Reporting 

Prize:  $35,000 

The  Selden  Ring  Award  for  Investigative  Reporting  underscores  the  critical 
importance  of  investigative  journalism  in  today’s  society.  The  prize,  one  of  the 
largest  in  journalism,  recognizes  published  investigative  reporting  that  has  brought 
results.  Full-time  or  free-lance  reporters  working  for  a  general  circulation  United 
States  newspaper,  wire  service  or  magazine  are  eligible  for  the  award.  Editors, 
publishers,  educators,  journalism  organizations  and  others  may  make  nominations. 

For  a  nomination  form,  visit  annenberg.usc.edu/seldenring 
Deadline:  February  1 


use 


CO.M.Ml  NIC.XTION 


Michael  Parks,  director.  School  of  Journalism 
Annenberg  School  for  Communication  ■  University  of  Southern  California 
3502  Watt  Way  ■  Los  Angeles,  California  90089-0281 
Email:  mparks@usc.edu  ■  Telephone:  213-740-3914 
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To  learn  more  about  how  the  Quipp/Newstec  partnership  can  optimize  the  value  of  your  post  press  investment, 
call  Quipp  at  305.623.8700  or  Newstec  at  508.850.7945. 
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After  40  years  at  the  Washington 
daily,  Len  Downie  gains  wider fame 
in  wake  of  Woodwa  rd  error 

AT  THE 
‘POST’ 


I 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


At  around  4:30  p.m.  on  Nov.  16,  Leonard  Downie  Jr. 

faced  The  Washington  Posts  newsroom  television  cam¬ 
era,  bracing  for  the  next  task  in  what  had  become  his 
most  demanding  day  in  14  years  as  executive  editor. 
Just  48  hours  earlier.  Bob  Woodward  —  the  Watergate 
legend  and  current  Post  assistant  managing  editor  —  had  disclosed  to 
Special  Prosecutor  Patrick  J.  Fitzgerald  a  secret  he’d  hidden  for  more 
than  two  years:  his  confidential  conversation  in  2003  with  a  White 
House  official  about  CIA  agent  Valerie  Plame. 

The  Post  had  carried  a  story  the  morning  of  the  l6th  revealing 

Woodward’s  Plame  link  and  the  fact  that  he’d  a  mistake  in  not  revealing  his  Plame  involve- 
kept  information  from  his  editors,  including  ment  sooner,  but  he’d  apologized  and  should 
Downie,  until  just  days  before  the  Oct.  28  not  part  company  with  the  paper.  No,  he 

indictment  of  Scooter  Libby.  was  not  angry  at  Woodward  and  still  valued 

Throughout  the  day  the  veteran  editor,  his  contributions  to  the  Post.  He  told  Blitzer, 

who  has  been  with  the  paper  for  more  than  “We’ve  got  to  move  along  from  here  and 
40  years,  met  with  Woodward,  other  editors,  work  on  other  reporting.” 
and  Post  attorneys  while  also  juggling  media  Once  he  was  clearly  off’ the  air,  the  news- 

inquiries  from  outside  and  within  his  own  room  erupted  into  applause.  “I  had  no  idea 
newsroom.  that  everyone  was  watching,  but  that  made 

Now  television  was  calling,  and  CNN’s  me  feel  very  good  about  my  relationship  with 

Wolf  Blitzer  had  put  Downie  front  and  the  staff,”  Downie  said  later,  adding  that 

center  for  his  first  on-air  interview  on  the  “morale  was  good.”  Staffers  agree.  “He  didn’t 

matter.  With  each  question,  Downie,  who  panic  or  react  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,” 

contends  he  is  “naturally  shy,”  countered  says  Jeff  Leen,  the  Post's  assistant  managing 

Blitzer’s  inquiries  with  a  mbc  of  calmness  editor/investigations,  “and  I  think  people 

and  confident  assertions.  Jacketless  in  a  gray  respect  that.” 

dress  shirt  and  checkered  tie,  the  editor  When  the  inevitable  comparisons  to 

defended  his  paper’s  actions  firmly,  as  nearly  editors  at  The  New  York  Times  and  their 
everyone  in  the  newsroom  watched  on  TV  handling  of  the  Judy  Miller  and  Jayson  Blair 
monitors.  Yes,  he  said.  Woodward  had  made  fiascos  came  up,  some  observers  agree 
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Leonard  Downie  Jr.  in  the  office 
he  has  occupied  since  1991,  and 
where  sensitive  issues  from  Deep 
Throat  to  government  subpoenas 
required  his  stewardship  in  2005 


♦si-  ■ 

9 


DowTiie  weathered  this  storm  better  than 
Times  editors  Howell  Raines  or  Bill  Keller. 
“There  are  not  a  lot  of  bodies  in  the  road 
on  this,”  says  William  Powers,  a  former 
Post  reporter  and  a  current  columnist  for 
National  Journal. 

That  day  marked  a  significant  moment 
in  the  career  of  Downie,  who  has  led  the 
Post  newsroom  since  1991.  But  prior  to  the 
Woodward  controversy,  the  63-year-old 
newsman  was  about  as  recognizable  to 
most  readers  as  the  Redskins’  third-string 
quarterback.  One  sign  of  his  low  profile 
came  just  hours  after  the  story  broke  in  the 
Post  when  Downie  visited  Woodward’s 
Georgetown  home  for  a  breakfast  sit-dovm. 

With  a  string  of  TV  cameras  staked  out 
in  front  of  the  famed  reporter’s  house, 
Dowmie  entered  without  notice.  “I  drove 
up,  parked  in  his  drive¬ 
way  and  walked  to  the 
door,  and  they  didn’t 
know  who  I  was,”  Downie 
recalls  with  a  laugh. 

“That  shows  you  how 
behind-the-scenes  I  am.” 

But  what  occurred 
during  the  90-minute 
chat  over  bagels  and 
orange  juice  in  Wood¬ 
ward’s  upscale  digs  also 
shows  how  Downie  has 
solidified  his  place  as  both 
in-charge  boss  and  careful 
manager  of  delicate  situa¬ 
tions.  Downie,  who  has 
known  Woodward  since 
the  Watergate  days,  made 
clear  that  he  had  to  keep 
his  editor  better  informed 
about  outside  projects, 
and  even  got  that  apology 
out  of  him.  “I  just  did  what  I  had  to  do,” 
he  says  of  his  approach  that  day.  “Part  of 
this  job  is  to  make  important  decisions 
quickly  all  of  the  time.” 

Some  media  critics  felt  Downie  w'ent  too 
easy  on  Woodward  and  should  have  really 
taken  him  to  the  woodshed,  or  even  fired 
him.  Woodward,  who  declined  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  profile,  has  repeatedly 
praised  Downie’s  handling  of  the  issue, 
telling  Larry  King  days  after  the  story  broke 
that  his  editor  is  “the  best  newspaper  per¬ 
son  in  the  country”  and  “somebody  I  totally 
trust.”  He  also  said  it’s  unfair  to  compare 
Downie  with  his  predecessor,  the  legendary 
(and  far  more  visible)  Ben  Bradlee. 

And  what  is  Bradlee’s  view?  He  calls 
Downie  “the  top  guy  in  the  field”  and  con¬ 
tends  that  the  job  is  much  harder  today 
than  when  he  held  it.  “He’s  got  more  people. 


more  sections  —  and  that  means  more  diffi¬ 
culties,”  Bradlee  tells  E^P.  “It  is  an  impossi¬ 
bly  tough  job.” 

Every  day  is  a  winding  road 

But  the  Woodward  matter  was  just  the 
latest  in  a  string  of  controversies  Downie 
had  to  manage  during  2005. 

These  began  New  Year’s  Day  when  then- 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  for  Foreign  News 
Philip  Bennett  became  managing  editor, 
replacing  Steve  Coll.  The  choice  irked  some 
in  the  newsroom  who  had  hoped  Style  Editor 
Eugene  Robinson,  who  is  black,  or  Liz  Spayd, 
assistant  managing  editor/national  news, 
might  get  the  nod. 

When  Downie  decided  on  Bennett,  oppo¬ 
sition  formed  swiftly.  Downie  drew  credit 
for  quickly  meeting  with  staff  to  answer 


their  concerns,  acknowledging  that  some 
might  perceive  it  as  a  slap  in  the  face  for 
diversity,  and  explaining  why  he  thought 
Bennett  was  the  best  choice.  Robinson 
eventually  became  a  syndicated  Post  colum¬ 
nist  and  frequent  TV  guest.  Downie  says 
the  reaction  was  not  a  surprise,  considering 
“I  am  a  white  male  choosing  another  white 
male.  It  was  appropriate  for  people  to  raise 
questions  about  diversity.” 

Two  months  later,  Downie  finally  learned 
from  Woodward  the  identity  of  Deep 
Throat,  the  famed  Watergate  source  who  is 
former  FBI  official  W.  Mark  Felt.  But  in 
May  when  Felt’s  family  revealed  his  secret 
to  Vanity  Fair,  it  scooped  the  Post,  causing 
embarrassment.  Woodward  was  reluctant 
to  confirm  the  report  publicly,  while  Down¬ 
ie  and  others  pushed  for  the  paper  to  back 
up  the  magazine’s  story.  In  the  end,  the  Post 


confirmed  the  story  on  its  Web  site  just 
hours  after  the  magazine  piece  first 
appeared  on  the  Internet. 

The  newspaper  also  faced  its  own  share 
of  confidential-sourcing  battles  in  2005. 

Along  with  Woodward’s  recent  testimony, 
there  was  Walter  Pincus,  a  Post  reporter 
who’d  testified  in  the  Valerie  Plame  case 
and  was  held  in  contempt  of  court  in  late 
2005  for  refusing  to  disclose  a  source  in  the 
civil  trial  of  Wen  Ho  Lee,  a  former  govern¬ 
ment  scientist  suing  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time.  Post  scribe  Dana 
Priest  drew  fire  for  her  November  story  on 
covert  CIA  prisons,  which  prompted  de¬ 
mands  by  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  several  investigations. 

Downie  downplays  the  busy  year,  saying, 

“It  was  a  challenge,  and  I  like  meeting  chal¬ 
lenges.”  He  does  admit 
worrying  about  the  Wen 
Ho  Lee  matter,  which 
he  sees  as  dangerous  for 
confidential-source  pro¬ 
tection  because  it  involves 
a  civil  lawsuit,  not  a  feder¬ 
al  inquiry  or  criminal  trial. 
“That  is  less-plowed 
ground,”  he  says  of  source 
demands  in  civil  cases. 

“That  concerns  me.” 

The  survivor 
while  chief  editing 
posts  at  The  New  York 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Chicago  Tribune 
have  changed  hands  in 
the  last  decade,  Downie 
has  avoided  the  burnout, 
pressures,  and  publisher 
impatience  that  seem  to 
shorten  time  for  newsroom  bosses  these 
days.  Among  the  editors  at  the  top  20  circu¬ 
lation  dailies,  only  Paul  Steiger  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  can  match  Downie’s  tenure  in 
command.  “He’s  the  best,”  says  Bo  Jones, 
who  inherited  Downie  as  top  editor  when  he 
accepted  the  position  of  publisher  in  2000. 

“He’s  got  great  news  judgment  and  doesn’t 
mind  critiques.” 

But  for  all  of  his  experience  and  achieve-  g 
ments,  Downie’s  profile  and  name  recogni-  i 
tion  have  been  limited  —  especially  > 

compared  to  Bradlee,  who  ran  the  paper  | 
from  1965  to  1991  and  became  a  journalistic  ; 
icon  for  his  coverage  of  Watergate  and  the  = 

Pentagon  Papers.  Wed  to  his  third  wife,  Jan-  J 
ice  Click,  and  the  father  of  four  grown  chil-  = 
dren,  Downie  is  more  at  home  when  he  is,  5 
well,  at  home.  Although  he  ventures  out  to  * 
football  and  baseball  games  as  well  as  the  “ 


Katharine  Graham,  The  Washington  Post's  former  publisher,  extends  a  hug  to  Downie  in 
1998  after  learning  she  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  autobiography  “Personal  History." 
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National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  occasion¬ 
al  social  functions,  most  of  his  nights  are 
spent  with  his  wife  and  family.  “My  role  is 
not  to  be  in  the  public  eye,”  he  says,  drawing 
a  distinction  from  Bradlee.  “I  am  not  a 
celebrity  type.  There  is  a  party  circuit  in 
Washington  where  the  same  50  people  turn 
up,  but  I  don’t.  My  free  time  is  precious  to 
me.”  One  staffer  calls  him  “the  Un-Bradlee.” 

But  what  Downie  lacks  in  the  Bradlee- 
style  booming  voice  and  society-page  play, 
he  makes  up  for  in  the  daily  newspaper 
grind.  Although  the  Post  has  suffered  much 
the  same  circulation  declines  as  other 
dailies  (down  about  4%  in  both  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  latest  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  report),  it 
has  increased  its  editorial  staff  by  about 
25%,  to  some  800  staffers  since  Downie 
took  over  and  exploited  the  Web  like  few 
other  newspapers.  The  Post  has  won 
17  Pulitzers  during  Downie’s  14  years  at 
the  helm,  compared  to  20  under  Bradlee’s 
26-year  stint.  Nine  of  the  Pulitzers  under 
Downie  have  come  since  2000. 

“I  didn’t  realize  how  good  he  was,”  says 
Donald  Graham,  the  former  Post  publisher 
who  appointed  Downie  executive  editor  and 
now  serves  as  chairman  of  The  Washington 
Post  Co.  “Len  is  an  octopus.  He’s  doing  25 
things  at  a  time,  and  if  you  ask  him,  he  will 
tell  you  exactly  where  he  is  on  each.”  Says 
Dan  Balz,  a  27-year  Post  veteran  and  long¬ 
time  political  reporter,  “he  has  very  broad 
interests  in  what  makes  news  and  how  to 
pursue  it.  He’s  never  tried  to  be  Ben,  and 
he  runs  the  paper  in  his  o\vn  way.” 

That  means  literally  sharing  the  news¬ 
room  leadership.  While  most  top  editors 
either  run  the  day-to-day  newsroom  them¬ 
selves  or  leave  the  detailed  decisions  to  a 
managing  editor,  Downie  does  both.  On 
Mondays  through  Wednesdays,  he  handles 
the  daily  flow  and  manages  the  news  meet¬ 
ings,  while  Bennett  takes  charge  on  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Fridays.  “I  like  being  involved,”  says 
Downie.  “But  I  think  the  paper  benefits 
from  having  other  editors  run  it  other  days.” 

Bennett  welcomes  the  arrangement  and 
says  Downie’s  “engagement  vith  the  daily 
paper  really  defines  the  Washington  Post. 

He  makes  decisions  that  are  so  sure-footed 
and  with  an  unwavering  sense  of  what  the 
right  thing  to  do  is.” 

One  of  those  decisions  drew  controversy  in 
spring  2004  when  the  paper  obtained  many 
graphic  photos  depicting  prisoner  abuse  at 
o  Abu  Ghraib  prison  in  Iraq  and  broke  the 

1  Story.  The  Post  not  only  published  several 

“  images  in  the  print  edition,  but  ran  a  gallery 
*  of  them  online,  prompting  attacks  from 

2  pro-war  supporters  —  including  some  who 


accused  the  paper  of  endangering  American 
lives  in  Iraq.  “We  would  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  again,”  Downie  says  flatly.  “We  worried 
about  taste  and  authenticity,  and  we  only 
published  a  small  fraction  of  the  photos.” 

Other  staffers  say  Downie  is  always 
eager  to  make  stories  better,  and  is  quite 
approachable.  Michael  Powell,  the  Post's 
New  York  bureau  chief  and  a  nine-year 
veteran  of  the  paper,  cites  a  two-part  series 
he  wrote  on  Washington,  D.C.,  city  govern¬ 
ment  problems  in  1996  as  an  example. 
Downie,  he  recalls,  “made  some  good 
suggestions,  ordered  up  some  other  pieces 
to  go  with  it,  and  ran  it  big  on  Sunday  and 
Monday.”  A  year  later  when  a  series  Powell 
co-wrote  on  the  decline  of  city  schools  had 
been  pushed  back  again  and  again,  Downie 
sharpened  it  and  said,  “let’s  hit  it  hard,”  and 
within  a  month  it  was  in  the  paper. 

MarilvTi  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  spent  14  years  at  the 
Post  before  leaving  in  2004.  While  working 


in  positions  ranging  from  reporter  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/investigations,  she 
e,xperienced  Downie’s  close  management  on 
a  daily  basis.  “He  became  involved  in  an  inti¬ 
mate  way  in  every  project  that  we  did,”  she 
says.  “It  was  more  welcomed  than  intrusive.” 
But  she  admits  that  not  every  Downie  guid¬ 
ing  hand  w  as  gentle.  When  a  team  of  re¬ 
porters  put  together  a  series  on  the  Cali  drug 
cartel  in  1995  and  submitted  their  w'ork,  she 
says  he  sent  them  back  to  the  drawing  board. 
“He  was  unhappy  with  the  structure  and 
wanted  it  completely  revised,”  she  recalls.  “It 
delayed  the  project  two  or  three  months.  It 
created  some  reporter  angst  and  amdety,  and 
it  was  a  demanding,  drawn-out  process.” 

Still,  most  on  staff  commend  Downie’s 
ability  to  get  involved  when  needed,  but  not 
micromanage  things.  “He  puts  a  lot  of  trust 
in  his  editors  and  certainly  his  reporters,” 
says  Priest,  who  has  spent  19  years  at  the 
paper  and  currently  covers  the  delicate 
national  security  beat.  “He  lets  them  go  and 


I  am  not  a  celebrity 
type.  There  is 
a  party  circuit  in 
Washington  where 
the  same  50  people 
turn  up,  but  I  don’t. 
My  free  time  is 
precious  to  me.” 


—  LEONARD  DOWNIE  JR. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR. 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
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if  there  is  a  problem  that  needs  to 
come  to  him,  he  is  helpfiil.”  One 
nod  to  reporter  fairness  is  Do\vn- 
ie’s  institution  of  a  semi-annual 
pay/performance  re\aew  for  each 
staffer,  according  to  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  Robert  G.  Kaiser, 
wbo  with  Dowmie  co-authored 
the  2002  book  The  News  About 
the  News.  “It  is  a  huge  pain  in  the 
neck,  “  Kaiser  admits,  “but  it  is 
extremely  fair.” 


Straight  out  of  Cleveland 

A  Cleveland,  Ohio,  native, 

Downie  was  bitten  by  the  news 
bug  in  fifth  grade  when  he 
worked  on  his  elementary  school 
paper.  He  became 
editor  after  a  year. 

fell  love  with 
reporting  and  wiit- 
ing.  It  was  doing  the 
stories,  the  idea  of 

putting  them  in  the  WBPB  ^ 
paper,”  he  says,  and  ^ 

also  “with  being  ^  ^4 

boss.”  He  eventually  W 

w'as  named  editor  ^ 

of  both  his  junior 

high  and  high  school  Xj 

papers  and  penned 
a  column  along 
the  way  called 
“Downie’s  Drivel,” 

which  focused  primarily  on  sports  but 
occasionally  ventured  into  other  topics. 

His  junior  high  co-editor  w'as  a  “dynam¬ 
ic”  classmate  named  Donna  Shalala,  who 
later  gained  fame  as  Bill  Clinton’s  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Miami  on 
June  1,  2001.  “She  w  as  a  good  journalist,” 
Downie  recalls. 

When  time  came  for  college  after  his 
i960  high  school  graduation,  a  lack  of 
funds  made  it  difficult.  “I  would  have  been 
the  first  of  my  family  to  go  to  college,  but 
my  family  could  not  afford  to  send  me,”  he 
explains.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
came  to  the  rescue  in  the  form  of  a  full 
four-year  grant  to  Ohio  State  University, 
the  Ed  Bang  Scholarship,  named  for  the 
longtime  Cleveland  News  sportswriter. 

That  summer  in  I960,  he  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart,  Barbara  Lindsey. 

During  his  four  years  on  the  Columbus 
campus,  Downie  majored  in  both  journal¬ 
ism  and  political  science  and  served  in 
various  editing  roles,  including  sports 
editor  for  The  Lantern,  the  daily  Buckeye 
student  read.  The  first  of  four  children. 


Downie,  center,  laughs  as  then-Editorial  Page 
Editor  Meg  Greenfield  congratulates  Katharine 
Graham,  left,  on  her  Pulitzer  win  in  1998. 
Left,  Downie  with  former  Managing  Editor 
Robert  G.  Kaiser  in  the  newsroom  in  2002. 


on  a  savings  and  loan  scam  in  which  local 
S&Ls  were  funding  corrupt  real  estate 
speculators.  The  scandal  angered  a  group 
of  bankers  so  much  that  it  pulled  ads  from 
the  Post  for  a  year.  “Ben  Bradlee  came  to  see 
me  and  e.xplained  it,”  Downie  recalls  about 
Bradlee’s  informing  him  of  the  initial  ad 
threat.  “I  just  about  died.  He  only  said, 
‘Make  sure  you  get  it  right.’”  Dowmie  says 
that  incident  show'ed  him  the  importance 
of  sticking  by  his  reporters. 

By  1970,  editors  wanted  Downie  to  join 
their  ranks,  making  him  assistant  city 
editor  —  a  job  he  did  not  w'ant.  Then- 
Deputy  Metro  Editor  Andrew'  Barnes  “took 
me  down  to  the  cafeteria  and  told  me  I  was 
going  to  be  an  editor,”  Downie  says  of  the 
man  who  went  on  to  serve  as  CEO  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  chairman 
of  the  Pulitzer  Board.  “He  said,  ‘You  have 
no  choice.’”  Dow'nie  reluctantly  took  the 
post,  but  gained  new'  perspective  after  only 
two  days  on  the  job:  “I  enjoyed  shaping  the 
coverage  and  found  that  I  learned  a  lot 
about  writing.” 

One  of  his  reporters  at  the  time  was 
a  young  Donald  Graham,  son  of  then- 
Publisher  Katharine  Graham,  who  served 
as  publisher  himself  nine  years  later.  “I 
could  see  then  that  Len  was  an  editor  to 
whom  reporters  wanted  to  take  compli¬ 
cated,  important  stories  because  he  knew 
the  city  well  and  was  a  very  good  judge 
of  the  news,”  says  Graham,  who  served 
as  publisher  from  1979  to  2000  and 


David,  was  born  in  1961,  sparking  a  need 
for  more  income  and  a  succession  of  jobs 
ranging  from  bakery  worker  to  insurance 
public-relations  flack.  After  graduation  in 
1964,  Downie  became  one  of  the  first-ever 
Post  interns,  along  with  another  recent 
college  graduate,  Robert  Kaiser,  who  went 
on  to  hold  several  titles  at  the  paper  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Dow'nie’s  managing  editor 
from  1991  to  1998. 

During  their  first  summer  together, 
Kaiser  and  Downie  were  pitted  against 
each  other  by  then-Managing  Editor  Alfred 
Friendly,  who  promised  a  job  to  the  one 
w'ho  could  pen  the  most  front-page  stories. 
When  they  tied  at  13,  he  hired  both.  Down¬ 
ie  then  uncovered  a  string  of  problems  in 
the  local  courts,  ranging  from  procedural 
v'iolations  to  alcohol  abuse  in  the  hallways. 
Eventually,  the  Post  ran  a  series  on  the  issue 
in  1966  that  garnered  Downie  a  Pulitzer 
finalist  nomination  and  prompted  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson  to  abolish  the  local 
court  system  and  replace  it  with  the  current 
D.C.  Superior  Court. 

For  several  years  he  continued  to  write 
similar  investigative  pieces,  including  one 
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Washington  as  national  edi¬ 
tor  and  then  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1984,  a  position 
he  held  until  Bradlee’s  1991 
retirement  vaulted  him  to 
the  top  rung.  “Ben  was  ver>’ 
generous  to  me  and  gave  me 
increasing  responsibility,” 
Dowmie  says  about  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  treatment  of  him  as 
managing  editor.  “The  first 
day  I  was  in  charge  of  a  news 
meeting  it  was  scary,  but  by 
the  second  day  it  was  like 
riding  a  bicycle.” 


appointed  Downie  executive 
editor  in  1991.  L  J 

In  mid-1971,  DowTiie  left  to  T  M 
take  a  year’s  fellowship  to  travel 
across  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  A 
month  before  his  return  in  the 
summer  of  1972  the  Watergate  ^ 

burglarj’  took  place,  an  event  he  p 

first  read  about  overseas  in  the  . 

International  Herald  Tribune. 

He  knew  the  byline  of  a  young  c 

Carl  Bernstein,  with  whom  he  ||B 

had  worked  earlier,  but  did  not  j 

recognize  Woodward’s  name. 

“I  was  surprised  that  Carl  was 
still  at  the  paper  because  he 
was  often  getting  into  trouble,” 

DowTiie  says,  recalling  how' 

Bernstein  once  forgot  a  rental  | 
car  and  also  fell  asleep  on  a 

couch  in  a  Post  bureau  without  Assistant  M 
,  ,  Ben  Bradlei 

telling  editors  where  he  was. 

“But  I  had  never  heard  of  Bob  Woodw'ard.” 

Upon  his  return,  Dowaiie  became  deputy 
metro  editor  under  Harty  Rosenfeld,  han¬ 
dling  most  of  the  non-Watergate  stories  until 
the  1973  Senate  hearings.  He  then  began 
editing  Watergate  pieces,  and  continued 
until  Richard  NLxon’s  1974  resignation. 


How  will  you  keep 
them  reading  your 
newspaper? 


Weaders  prefer  high  design  in  print.  They  get  breaking 
'news  from  the  Internet. 

NewsSpccd*6  integrates  InDesign®  and  InCopy® 
CS2  into  a  multi-user  production  environment 
enabling  the  high  design  ihat  appeals  to  younger 
readers  without  compromising  the  higfi  productivity 
that  publisters  have  emne  to  exp<^  from  theii 
publishing  system. 

Web  publishing  and  imtlti-media  coutent  management 
integrated  with  the  print  publishing  system  lay  the 


foundation  for  print /Web  synergy.  More  people  have 
computers  than  TV's  during  the  working  day.  Newspapers 
can  once  again  offer  breaking  news  to  readers,  backed 
by  the  credibility  of  print  editions. 

The  DTI  unified  database  foundation  supports  editorial 
and  advertising  for  both  print  and  Web,  which  eliminates 
costly  workflow  bottlenecks  and  empowers  publishers 
with  a  master  view  of  operations  and  customers 
as  they  strive  to  increase  profitability  in  the  face  of 
new  compeiiUon. 
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admitted  mistakes  and  all  but  apologized  for 
wrongly  leading  readers  to  believe  Iraq  had 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  “We  didn’t 
drive  that  story  as  hard  as  we  could  have,”  he 
admits,  but  adds  that  the  paper  has  covered 
the  WMD  controversy,  the  Iraq  war,  and  re¬ 
lated  issues  with  more  tenacity  since  then: 
“One  of  the  great  things  about  this  business 
is  that  we  publish  365  days  a  year.” 

To  many  outsiders,  Downie’s  longe%aty  and 
the  paper’s  ability  to  grow  into  a  competitive 
and  influential  force  are  commendable.  “The 
stability  of  the  paper  is  as  much  Len  as  any¬ 
thing,”  says  Rick  Rodriguez,  executive  editor 
of  The  Sacramento  Bee  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  “I 
don’t  think  you  always  need  a  change  at  the 
top  at  a  time  when  things  in  the  industry  are 
changing  so  rapidly.”  Powers  of  National 
Journal  agrees:  “He 
is  a  steady  hand.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  world’s 


greatest  newspapers.” 

Still,  not  everyone 
is  so  laudatory. 
Morton  Kondracke, 
executive  editor 


of  Roll  Call  and  a 
regular  Fox  News 
commentator,  calls 
the  newspaper’s  on¬ 
going  Iraq  coverage 
“almost  the  worst” 
among  media  outlets. 

At  the  Post,  he  says, 
it’s  “one  negative 
story  after  another. 

I  don’t  think  you  are 
getting  a  balanced 
picture  of  Iraq,  and 
that  would  be  Down¬ 
ie’s  fault.”  Harry 
Jaffe,  the  outspoken 
columnist  at  Wash¬ 
ingtonian  magazine,  commends  Dowmie’s 
day-to-day  stewardship  and  investigative 
efforts,  even  noting  in  a  2003  column  that 
one  White  House  spokeswoman  had 
dubbed  him  “Osama  Bin  Downie”  because 
of  the  paper’s  dogged  reporting  on  Bush. 
Still,  Jaffe  says  the  editor  lacks  the  ability  to 
make  a  major  splash:  “He  will  always  be  in 
Bradlee’s  shadow.  He  plods  away.  There  is 
not  a  lot  of  flash  and  dash.” 

Former  Post  Ombudsman  Geneva  Over- 
holser,  who  recently  urged  the  newspaper 
to  make  Woodward  choose  between  wTiting 
books  and  his  newspaper  job,  believes 
Downie’s  day-to-day  management  keeps  him 
from  the  big  picture.  “He  may  not  have  the 
time  and  inclination  to  lift  his  eyes  up  to  see 
the  broader  vision  of  the  paper,”  she  says.  “Is 


Downie  and  Kaiser,  with  backs  to  camera,  lead  a  Post  news  meeting  in 
1998.  Downie  has  always  shared  newsroom  leadership  with  his  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  At  left,  the  executive  editor  gets  the  day’s  rundown. 


it  a  paper  that  is  able 
to  reimagine  itself?” 

Jack  Shafer,  media 
critic  for  Slate.com 
(now  owned  by  the 
Post),  says  Downie 
has  improved  busi¬ 
ness  and  metro  re¬ 
porting,  and  even 
brought  the  Post 
ahead  of  the  Times 
as  the  true  “paper  of 
record.”  But,  he  notes, 
“there  is  not  an  entre¬ 
preneurial  quality 
to  the  Post  when  it 
comes  to  reinventing 
itself  They  play  a 
sort  of  conservative 
ground  game.”  In  one 
1998  piece  he  took 
a  dig  at  Downie’s  longevity,  saying  he  was 
“ensconced  like  a  pope.” 

Add  to  that  the  continued  complaints 
by  some  that  the  Woodward  arrangement 
remains  a  sore  topic,  especially  in  the  news¬ 
room.  Referring  to  the  Downie-Woodward 
relationship,  Powell  says,  “You  could  argue 
that  sometimes  there  'sn’t  enough  of  a  leash.” 

Downie  responds  to  critics  by  noting  ac¬ 
complishments  such  as  the  pajjer’s  increased 
use  of  its  Web  site,  which  has  earned  numer¬ 
ous  awards  and  provides  more  online  chats, 
blogs,  and  other  interactive  options  than 
most  newspaper  sites.  He  has  even  worked 
into  print  some  Web-only  features,  such  as 
blogger  Chris  Cillizza  and  a  Fairfax  County 
reader  bulletin  board.  “I  sense  there  will  be 
more  of  that  back-and-forth  between  Web 


and  print  in  the  future,”  says  Downie,  who 
meets  weekly  with  Web  editor  Jim  Brady. 

In  search  of ‘balance’ 

The  one  thing  that  separates  Downie  from 
nearly  every  other  major  newspaper  editor  is 
his  refusal  to  vote  in  elections  —  a  bit  ironic 
for  the  top  newsman  at  the  largest  paper  in 
the  nation’s  capital.  Yet  since  becoming  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1984,  the  only  ballots  he  has 
cast  have  been  for  .,\SNE’s  board  of  directors. 
“When  I  became  managing  editor  I  didn’t 
want  to  make  up  my  mind  on  any  of  the 
things  you  vote  for,  so  I  stopped  voting,” 
Downie  declares.  “That  makes  it  clear  to  my 
staff  that  I  am  keeping  an  op)en  mind.” 

Downie’s  stance  has  drawn  criticism  from 
those  who  contend  he’s  shirking  his  civic 
duty.  “It  seems  to  me  that  journalists  ought 
to  be  citizens  totally,”  Alex  Jones,  director  of 
the  Shorenstein  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics 
and  Public  Policy,  says  about  Downie’s  no¬ 
voting  policy'.  “I  can’t  imagine  that  it  makes 
people  think  you  are  less  biased.” 

It  has  also  caused  some  red  faces  for  his 
family.  “My  kids  were  often  embarrassed 
when  they  were  asked  at  school  who  their 
parents  voted  for  and  told  them  I  didn’t 
vote,”  Downie  adds. 

While  Downie  cannot  legally  prohibit  his 
staff  from  voting,  his  view'  is  clearly  known  in 
the  newsroom,  as  are  his  prohibitions  against 
conflicts  of  interest  and  reporters  offering 
opinions  during  outside  interviews.  The 
standing  rule  is  that  non-columnist  staffers 
can  give  only  analysis.  “It  is  a  fine  line  and 
something  we  are  careful  with,”  he  says, 
adding  that  the  paper  may  soon  provide 
training  for  those  w’ho  hit  the  airwaves. 
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“Many  more  reporters  are  doing  it  —  and 
we  think  it  is  good  to  disseminate  our  jour¬ 
nalism  through  television.” 

Other  conflicts  in  print  are  not  tolerated, 
such  as  a  2004  column  on  John  Kerry  by 
business  writer  Steven  Pearlstein,  whose 
wife  had  started  working  for  the  Kerry 
campaign  at  the  time.  Downie,  who  spiked 
the  column,  told  Washingtonian  magazine 
that  the  decision  was  based  on  “the  appear¬ 
ance  of  conflict”  and  nothing  else.  The 
magazine  labeled  Downie  “the  Mr.  Clean 
of  big-city  newsrooms”  for  such  practices. 

He  is  also  a  staunch  supporter  of  “the 
wall”  between  the  Post’s  conservative  edito¬ 
rial  page  and  its  news  pages,  telling  anyone 
who  asks  that  crossovers  are  nonexistent: 
“We  have  a  very  strict  separation  here,  and 
we  remind  people  whenever  we  can.” 

Downie  applies  such  limits  to  himself, 
often  being  too  careful,  according  to 
colleagues.  Kaiser  says  Downie  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  joining  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Georgetown  Day  School,  where  his 
children  attended,  years  ago  might  have 
been  considered  a  conflict. 

Others  note  Downie’s  personal  touch  for 
staflers  in  need  of  help.  When  former  Post 
staffer  Marilyn  Thompson  was  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer  in  2003,  she  says  Down¬ 
ie  was  among  the  first  to  offer  help  during 
her  three-month  leave:  “He  was  the  first 
person  in  line.”  Thompson  also  cited  the 
editor  s  effort  for  Post  political  reporter 
Ann  Devroy,  whose  battle  against  cancer 
(which  she  lost  in  the  1990s)  drew  support 
throughout  the  paper.  Thompson  recalls 


Downie  and  Kaiser  pro¬ 
ducing  a  42-page,  maga¬ 
zine-style  memorial 
publication  of  Devroy’s 
life  and  work  that  was 
distributed  throughout 
the  newsroom. 

Then  there  are  the  daily 
acknowledgements  to 
staffers  for  a  job  well  done, 
such  as  the  flowers  he  sent 
to  Dana  Priest  in  1999 
after  a  string  of  scoops 
she  scored  during  her 
Pentagon-reporting  stint. 
“He  loves  to  be  first,”  she 
says  of  the  gesture. 


“It  used  to  be  that  that 
media  was  seen  as  an  un¬ 
biased  arbiter,  but  now 
they  want  it  to  reflect 
their  views,”  he  says  of 
many  critics.  “It  makes 
our  lives  a  little  less  fun 
than  they  might  be,  but 
we  signed  up  for  it.” 

In  other  areas,  particu¬ 
larly  the  use  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  anonymous 
sources,  the  editor  vows 
not  to  back  down.  “No!” 
he  says  sternly  when 
asked  if  they  will  be  used 
less.  “We  always  handle 
them  carefully  and  aggressively  at  the  same 
time.  I  do  not  have  a  different  approach.” 
Rules  requiring  at  least  one  editor  to  know 
a  source’s  identity  and  prohibitions  on 
publishing  personal  attacks  by  them  are 
unchanged.  Downie  does  not  believe  the 
future  is  bleak  for  confidential  sourcing, 
despite  the  many  investigations  seeking 
their  identities  in  the  past  year.  “They  are 
all  different,  and  look  like  a  coincidence,” 
he  says.  “It  is  not  part  of  a  pattern.  That  is 
just  something  people  like  to  say.” 

Downie  generally  declines  to  shoot  back 
at  critics,  while  also  passing  up  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  judge  editors  at  other  papers.  “We 
are  at  a  time  when  there  are  a  lot  of  opin¬ 
ions  out  there,  and  that  is  not  my  job,”  he 
says.  When  asked  how  the  paper  compares 
to  The  New  York  Times,  he  notes  only  that 
“we  have  different  audiences  and  we  are  a 
local-circulation  paper,  and  their  audience 
is  much  more  elite.”  Then,  with  a  slight  dig 
at  the  Gray  Lady,  he  adds,  “Our  local  circu¬ 
lation  is  much  higher  than  theirs,  and  we 
cover  everyone  from  the  elite  on  down.” 

When  the  inevitable  comparisons  to 
Bradlee  come  up,  Downie  is  quick  to  down¬ 
play  them.  “I  love  Ben,”  he  declares.  “He  was 
a  mentor  to  me  and  is  a  good  fiiend.”  He 
says  Bradlee  stays  away  from  the  newsroom 
“unless  he  wants  to  come  and  gossip.”  While 
he  does  not  aspire  to  Bradlee’s  level  of  affa¬ 
bility,  Downie  says  he  wants  to  be  more  ap¬ 
proachable  with  staffers:  “I’ve  tried  to  be 
more  outgoing  and  talking  to  people  more.” 

Downie  also  is  trying  his  hand  at  fiction, 
with  a  novel  about  investigative  reporting 
in  the  works.  “It  doesn’t  have  a  due  date 
because  it  doesn’t  have  a  publisher,”  he 
says.  “But  I  have  an  agent  and  we  will  see 
if  it  is  anything  anyone  wants  to  do.”  As  for 
the  rest  of  his  future,  Downie  decl2U'es  no 
timeline  for  retirement  or  change  in  his  job: 
“It  will  be  up  to  the  people  I  work  for  to 
decide  if  I  am  still  useful.”  [1 


The  Post's  future  executive  editor, 
pictured  as  an  intern  in  1964 


Full  steam  ahead 

Despite  having  spent  so  many  years  on 
the  job,  Downie  has  no  plans  to  step  down 
—  even  though  he  is  probably  the  oldest  top 
newspaper  editor  in  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  bracing  for  another  election 
year  and  what  might  be  the  most  challeng¬ 
ing  time  yet  for  the  Post  and  newspapers  as 
a  whole.  Add  to  that  the  growing  partisan¬ 
ship  in  today’s  politics,  and  the  paper  must 
brace  for  what  could  prove  to  be  one  of  its 
toughest  years  of  news  coverage  ever. 

“I  think  the  polarization  and  the  pressure 
it  puts  on  the  media  are  difficult,”  he  says. 
“People  want  us  to  report  from  their  view 
instead  of  a  non-partisan  way;  we  have  to 
resist  that  pressure.”  He  says  the  best  re¬ 
sponse  is  to  be  even  more  diligent  and  have 
a  thicker  skin  in  the  face  of  criticism. 
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Prices: 

Anticipate  a  IQ  2006  price  hike  announcement 


Inventories: 

Publisher  inventories  at  lowest  level 
three  years 


Consumption: 

Continues  year-over-year  decline 


North  American  Newsprint  Exports 


U.S.  newsprint  consumption  continued  to  trend  downward  through  the  first  10 
months  of  2005.  Yet,  despite  the  5.1%  year-over-year  drop  in  usage  by  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  during  this  period,  newsprint  prices  increased  throughout  the  year. 

Capacity  restraint  amounting  to  an  estimated  2.3  million  tonnes  since  2001  has 
enabled  newsprint  manufacturers  to  implement — at  least  partially — three  S35/tonne  price 
increases  in  the  U.S.  in  2005.  Prices  for  30-lb.  newsprint  increased  from  approximately 
$550/tonne  in  January  to  $630-$635/tonne  in  November. 

Despite  price  gains,  though,  newsprint  producers  still  struggle  financially  due  to 
sharply  higher  operating  costs  as  well  as  a  strong  dollar  in  Canada,  where  substantial 
North  American  newsprint  capacity  is  based. 

At  the  same  time,  newspaper  publishers  were  slashing  costs  for  items  such  as  newsprint 
to  offset  declines  in  circulation  and  advertising.  Average  weekday  circulation  at  U.S. 
newspapers  fell  2.6%  during  March-September  2005  compared  to  a  year  earlier;  Sunday 
circulation  during  the  period  dropped  by  3.1%. 


12*month  moving  total 
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Newsprint  Inventories  •  aii  u  s  Dailies 


For  newspaper  publishers,  time  is  money.  If  presses  are  idle,  there  is  no  revenue  com¬ 
ing  in.  For  that  reason,  printers  are  expanding  the  scope  of  jobs  they  are  taking  in. 
“Newspaper  management  is  looking  to  more  fully  utilize  their  printing  facilities,”  said 
Norm  Harbin,  Flint  Ink’s  vp  of  business  and  technical  development  for  news  ink.  “The 
bottom  line  is  that  if  the  presses  aren’t  turning,  printers  aren’t  making  any  money.” 

“Many  publishers  have  taken  a  close  look  at  their  operations  to  determine  available 
options  to  improve  profitability,”  said  Todd  Wheeler,  US  Ink’s  marketing  services 
manager.  “Most  newspapers  have  invested  heavily  in  increased  color  capacity,  improved 
print  quality  and  print  consistency.  These  initiatives  have  expanded  their  print  and 
business  options.” 

For  ink  manufacturers,  supplying  inks  that  will  run  on  a  variety  of  jobs  is  an 
essential  part  of  their  business. 

“It  creates  opportunity,”  Harbin  said.  “For  example,  UV  inks  allow  coldset  printers  to 
print  on  stocks  not  usually  associated  with  newspapers.  We  can  also  create  higher 
performance  inks  that  print  brighter  and  sharper.” 

“Many  customers  have  made  the  switch  to  high-strength  ink  to  improve  print 
quality,  reduce  paper  waste  and  improve  ink  mileage,”  said  Wheeler.  “In  addition,  some 
customers  have  selected  UV  technology  to  further  expand  their  in-house  capabilities.” 
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BY  JOE  STRUPP 

"  '  hen  Rosa  Parks  died  on  Oct.  24,  2005,  The 

^  New  York  Times  dutifully  ran  her  obituary  on 

Page  One.  It  also  prominently  revealed  the 
'  writer  of  the  obit,  E.R.  Shipp.  To  those  familiar 
W  with  Shipp,  a  well-known  columnist  and  staffer 

at  several  major  papers  throughout  her  career,  this  seemed  slightly 
odd,  mainly  because  she  had  not  worked  at  the  Times  for  12  years. 
In  addition.  Parks’  obituary  was  originally  written  back  in  1990. 

“I  got  some  e-mails  and  a  few  calls,”  Shipp,  now  a  Hofstra  University 
professor  and  a  weekly  columnist  for  New  York’s  Daily  News,  recalls 

about  the  confusion  caused  by  her  15-year-  explains  the  reason  her  obit  had  sat  unused 
old  byline.  “One  friend  said  he  was  asked  for  as  long  as  it  did.  As  Yvonne  Shinhoster 

about  the  obit  and  went  out  to  get  the  Daily  Lamb,  obituary  editor  at  The  Washington 

News  to  read  it,  thinking  it  was  in  there.”  Post  reveals,  “The  ongoing  joke  is  if  you 

Such  is  life  in  the  advanced-planning  want  someone  to  keep  living,  do  their 

world  of  newspaper  obituaries,  where  any  advance  obituary.” 
chance  to  get  ahead  of  the  story  is  wel-  But  major  papers  continue  to  stockpile 

corned.  While  pre-written  obits  of  the  rich  advance  obits  more  than  ever,  while  also 

and  famous  are  standard,  one  that  survives  devoting  more  writers 

more  than  a  decade  is  noticeable.  The  to  the  dedications. 

Growing  interest 
by  readers  in 
biographical 
pieces,  along 
with  an  in- 
creased  effort 
to  present  them 
more  as  stories 
/  than  public  no¬ 
tices,  also  adds  to  the 
renewed  effort  to  stay 
one  step  ahead  of  death. 
“It  has  become  more 
popular  in 
the  paper,” 
says  Jon 
Thurber, 
who  for 


fact  that  Parks  had  lived  to  92  partly 


seven  years  has  been  executive  editor/obitu¬ 
aries  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Even  Holly¬ 
wood  has  taken  note,  casting  Jennifer 
Aniston  as  an  obituary  writer  in  Rumor  Has 
It,  a  new  film  in  which  she  laments  a  career 
“that  is  going  absolutely  nowhere.” 

Thurber  has  nearly  doubled  his  supply  of 
advance  obits  to  some  400  during  his  time  at 
the  helm,  while  also  increasing  his  staff  to 
five  writers  from  two.  Much  the  same  is  true 
at  the  New  York  Times,  where  Ohituaries  Ed¬ 
itor  Charles  Strum  boasts  1,200  pre-written 
stories  (about  150  more  than  when  he  began 
five  years  ago)  and  a  staff  of  five  writers. 

For  The  Washington  Post,  where  Lamb  has 
been  on  the  job  for  two  years,  recent  efforts 
have  boosted  production  and  planning.  The 
paper  added  one  obit  writer  in  the  past  year, 
while  also  slowly  adding  to  the  backlog.  “We 
are  trying  to  get  the  number  up,”  she  says, 
noting  that  fewer  than  100  have  been  writ¬ 
ten.  “We  do  have  some  dating  back  20  years.” 

Staying  ahead  of  the  grim  reaper 

Editors  say  the  key  question  when  plan¬ 
ning  pre-death  obituaries  is  deciding  which 
ones  to  write.  For  most,  the  criteria  is  basic 
but  the  judgments  are  broad.  “The  rule  of 
thumb  is  the  impact  they’ve  had,  age,  health 
situation,  and  if  you  hear  rumors  about 
somebody’s  health,”  explains  Thurber.  “You 
would  not  want  to  write  Hugh  Hefner’s 
obituary  on  deadline.” 

At  the  Post,  Lamb  admits,  “It  is  a  struggle 
to  know  who  to  get  ready.  Some  of  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  on  age,  maybe  if  they’re  past  80,  or 
you  hear  that  people  are  ill.”  When  legendary 
basketball  coach  Arnold  “Red”  Auerbach  was 
sick  in  early  2005,  the  paper  updated  his 
obit,  but  he  made  a  remarkable  recovery. 

Shipp  says  her  Parks  obit  actually  began  in 
1988  when  the  civil  rights  icon  visited  New 
York  City  and  she  was  assigned  by  the  Times 
to  “follow  her  around  a  lot.  I  got  her  to  tell 
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The  New  York  Times’  obituary  of  Rosa  Parks  was  held  for  more 
than  a  decade  bOfore  her  death.  When  Princess  Diana  died  in  a 
1997  car  crash,  papers  scrambled  to  finish  her  obit.  Bette  Davis 
once  chastised  Times  writer  Albin  Krebs  for  not  initially  reveal¬ 
ing  the  real  purpose  of  his  interview.  Bob  Hope  received  above- 
the-fold  obits  in  both  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
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me  stories,  and  when  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  an  obit  I  thought  I  should  do  her.  It  is  still 
the  one  I  took  the  most  pride  in.” 

Shipp,  who  worked  at  the  New  York  Times 
from  1980  to  1993,  says  the  Times  contacted 
her  when  Parks  fell  ill  in  2003  to  ask  if  the 
obit  and  Shipps  byline  could  be  used.  “I  had¬ 
n’t  really  thought  about  it  until  people  start¬ 
ed  calling  me  asking  if  I  had  returned  to  the 
Times”  she  said  shortly  after  the  obit  ran. 

While  most  obits  in  the  Gray  Lady’s  files 
do  not  date  back  15  years.  Editor  Strum  says 
the  collection  of  ready-to-go  profiles  is  exten¬ 
sive,  and  changes  often.  He  declines  to  say 
whose  stories  have  been  written.  “Many  are 
in  good  shape,  many  are  outdated  and  some 
ought  to  be  redone,”  Strum  reveals.  “Some 
have  simple  things  that  need  to  be  addressed 
or  altered,  specific  facts.” 

A  26-year  Times  veteran.  Strum  does  not 
rely  solely  on  his  staff,  noting  that  a  handful 
of  other  current  and  former  Times  writers 
contribute  now  and  then.  “I  use  other  staffers 
from  all  over  to  write  advances,”  he  says, 
citing  reporter  Judith  Miller,  who  wrote 
Yasser  Arafat’s  obituaiy'  several  years  before 
his  2004  death,  as  one  example.  “It  is  very 
hard  to  find  time  to  write  2,000  words  about 
someone,”  he  explains,  “and  these  are  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  a  certain  obit,  and 
former  Times  writers  who  want  to  stay  ac¬ 
tive.”  Among  those  past  staffers  who  still 
write  obits  for  the  paper  are  former  corre¬ 
spondent  Michael  T.  Kaufman  and  retired 
political  writer  Adam  Clymer. 

Although  he  acknowledges  that  the  obitu¬ 
aries  of  George  W.  Bush  and  the  four  living 
former  presidents  are  nearly  finished.  Strum 
would  not  disclose  any  other  obits  because 
he’s  afraid  the  subjects  may  seek  to  alter 
them:  “There  are  people  in  this  world 
with  big  enough  egos  that 
they  would  try  to 
influence 


what  is  written  about  them  after  their  death.” 

Strum  cites  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  the  district 
court  judge  who  oversaw  the  trial  of  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg  in  1951  and  ordered  the 
pair  to  death,  as  an  example.  “Judge  Kauf¬ 
man  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  one  might  sur¬ 
mise,  worrying  about  that,”  Strum  says.  “He 
would  often  call  the  editor  of  the  Times, 
whoever  it  might  be  at  the  time,  and  let 
him  know  about  certain  cases  he  was 
working  on.  It  was  a  way  to  front-load 
the  record  of  his  career,  which  was 
stuck  in  the  ’50s  with  the  Rosen- 
bergs.”  The  c-ftvjit  failed  when,  after 
the  judge’s  1992  death,  his  obit  led 
with  his  most  famous  case. 

Thurber  says  his  stack  of  advance 
obituaries  includes  the  likes  of 
Norman  Mailer,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
and  Walter  Cronkite,  whose  obit 
Thurber  estimates  is  at  least  15 
years  old.  “That  would  need  some 
updating,”  Thurber  says  about 
Cronkite’s  story.  “That  is  the 
challenge,  trying  to  stay  ahead 
of  it.  It’s  a  gut  feeling.  I’ll  wake 
up  one  day  and  think  that  we 
haven’t  heard  about  ‘XYZ’  for  a 
few  years  and  check  on 
how  they’re  doing.”  He 
cites  J.D.  Salinger  as 
an  example,  not¬ 
ing  that  his  obit 
was  recently 
refreshed. 
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surprisingly,  has  no  staffers 
dedicated  solely  to  obit 
writing,  according  to 
Kristin  Gazlay,  deputy 
managing  editor  for  na¬ 
tional  news,  who  is  charged 
with  keeping  tabs  on  them. 

She  says  the  news  service 
has  about  1,000  pre-writ- 
ten  obituaries,  but  explains 
that  they  come  from  writers 
in  different  departments. 

Some  700  obits  are  the 
result  of  the  national  desk, 
but  the  remaining  300 
span  sports,  business,  and 
various  foreign  bureaus. 

Obits  for  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the 
British  Royal  Family  and 
the  two  living  Beatles,  for 
example,  were  pre-written 
by  London  bureau  writers. 

Gazlay  points  out  that 
the  news  cooperative  is  un¬ 
der  pressure  to  produce  an 
instant  story  when  some¬ 
one  dies  given  its  24-hour 
status.  “We  can  get  the 
word  at  3  a.m.  and  we  are 
often  the  first  word  of  the 
death,”  she  says.  “If  we  send 
out  an  obituary,  it  is  going 
to  nearly  1,500  papers. 

Many  do  not  have  their 
own  resources  to  do  it.” 

Such  quick  responses 
can  provide  occasional 
goofs,  such  as  the  1998 
incident  in  which  Bob 
Hope’s  AP  obituary  was  mistakenly  posted 
online,  prompting  some  incorrect  reports 
of  his  demise  and  even  a  brief  tribute  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  Then  there  was  the 
rumor  several  years  ago  that  Shirley  Temple 
Black  had  died,  sparking  such  interest  that 
AP  sent  someone  from  its  San  Francisco 
bureau  to  Black’s  nearby  home.  “She  con¬ 
firmed  she  was  not  dead,”  Gazlay  recalls. 
“Then  she  asked,  ‘How  did  I  die?’” 

In  2003,  the  New  York  Times  had  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  premature  obit  on  dancer  Katharine 
Sergava  after  the  paper  mistakenly  reported 
her  death,  based  in  part  on  a  report  in  Lon¬ 
don’s  Daily  Telegraph.  When  Sergava  died 
in  late  2005,  the  Times  reminded  readers 
of  the  earlier  goof  in  her  correct  obit. 

At  USA  Today,  Deputy  Managing  Editor 
Ed  Foster-Simeon  is  charged  with  updating 
the  obit  files.  He  declines  to  say  how  many 
the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  daily  has,  or  who  is  on 
the  list,  but  says  his  paper  also  has  no  obitu- 
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The  reporter  said.  “Yes,”  and  she  replied, 
“Why  the  hell  didn’t  you  tell  me?”  Davis 
then  went  into  the  kitchen,  made  a  pitcher 
of  martinis,  and  they  talked  all  night. 

Thurber  says  his  paper’s  proximity  to 
Hollywood  means  entertainment  figures 
are  among  the  most  sought-after  subjects, 
but  he  claims  few  are  willing  to  be  pre-in- 
terviewed.  “They  don’t  like  to  talk  about 
that,”  he  notes,  declining  to  identity  those 
who  have  snubbed  such  requests. 

Invariably,  there  are  the  surprise  deaths 
of  those  who  die  young,  such  as  John  F. 
Kennedy  Jr.  and  Princess  Diana.  “There 
were  no  advance  obits  for  either  of  them,” 
Strum  says.  “The  ones  I  feel  bad  about  are 
the  ones  I  should  have  planned  for.  You  get 
people  in  their  90s  and  it  is  a  race  to  see 
who  will  get  to  the  finish  line  first.” 

Lamb  of  the  Post  says  her  paper  was  not 
ready  when  Ray  Charles  died  in  June  2004 
at  age  73.  “Fortunately,  I  think  it  broke  early 


ary  writers:  “It’s  basically  beat  writers  and 
those  who  cover  certain  people.” 


Martinis  and  subteriuge 

Few  of  his  obit  writers  seek  to  contact  the 
subjects  of  their  pieces  prior  to  their  deaths. 
Strum  says.  He  notes  a  few  occasions  in  the 
past  during  which  writers  would  interview 
a  subject  under  the  guise  of  a  stoiy  or  for 
background,  only  to  later  use  it  for  an  obit¬ 
uary.  “We  don’t  use  subterfuge  anymore,” 
he  says.  “You  don’t  want  people  thinking 
you  are  breathing  down  their  necks.  It  is 
much  better  to  be  straightforward.” 

Strum  mentions  the  story  of  Times  writer 
Albin  Krebs,  who  visited  Bette  Davis  at  her 
Connecticut  home  for  an  interview  years 
ago,  but  did  not  disclose  its  obituary  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  long  after  Davis  brought  out  tea 
and  snacks  and  began  the  interview,  the 
Hollywood  legend  asked  suddenly,  “Are  you 
interviewing  me  for  my  obituary?” 
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in  the  day,  which  gave  us  time  to  get  it 
together,”  she  says.  The  obituary  of 
Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquist,  who  died  in  2005,  also  was  a 
recent  work,  starting  out  as  a  news  storj' 
by  Post  reporter  Charles  Lane. 

“There  are  about  200  of  them  I  wish  we 
had,”  says  the  APs  Gazlay,  declining  to 
name  them.  “Muhammad  Ali  was  one  that 
was  not  well  put-together  for  a  long  time.” 
She  cites  W.  Mark  Felt,  the  former  FBI  offi¬ 
cial  whose  identity  as  confidential  source 
Deep  Throat  was  revealed  in  2005,  as  a 
perfect  example  of  someone  whose  obituary 
became  a  necessity  based  on  events:  “When 
he  was  unmasked,  we  ordered  one  up.” 

Shipps  obit  of  Parks  had  been  tweaked 
several  times  over  the  years  as  new  inci¬ 
dents  occurred.  Actors  win  awards,  politi¬ 
cians  reach  new  heights  —  or  depths  — 
and  criminals  are  reincarcerated  or,  on 
occasion,  suddenly  released,  sparking  a 
need  for  revised  stories. 

“Lou  Cannon  recently  went  back  and  in¬ 
terviewed  Gerald  Ford  to  update  his,”  Shin- 
hoster  Lamb  says  about  the  well-known 
former  Post  political  reporter  and  Ronald 
Reagan  biographer.  “We  have  a  number  of 
them  like  that.”  Other  obits  that  have  been 


in  the  newspaper’s  files  for  many  years 
include  those  of  Fidel  Castro,  Muhammad 
Ali,  and  B.B.  King.  She  contends  that  for¬ 
mer  Washington,  D.C.,  Mayor  Marion 
Barry’s  obit  is  among  the  oldest  on  file. 

Until  recently,  the  Post  did  not  have  a 
Jimmy  Carter  obituary,  says  Shinhoster 
Lamb,  who  says  it  had  fallen  through  the 
cracks:  “We  found  out  last  year  that  we 
didn’t  have  him,  and  it  is  now  in  the  works.” 

Newsmen  plan,  God  laughs 

Then  there’s  the  rare  situation  in  which 
the  obit  writer  dies  before  the  subject  of  his 
or  her  obituary,  requiring  some  byline 
sleight  of  hand. 

One  example  is  Bob  Hope,  who  lived 
to  be  100  before  dying  in  2003.  His  obit 
writer,  the  Times'  legendary  Vincent  Canby, 
had  preceded  him,  having  passed  away  in 
2000.  “Vincent  Canby  couldn’t  accurately 
tell  you  that  Bob  Hope  is  dead,  because  he 
was  dead,”  Strum  explains.  “So  we  ran  the 
obit  without  his  byline  on  top.”  The  unusual 
layout  had  a  lead  that  reported  on  the 
death,  followed  by  Canby’s  byline,  and  the 
rest  of  the  obit  he  had  written. 

Among  the  most  difficult  to  get  right. 
Strum  says,  are  obituaries  of  inventors. 


These  items  often  prompt  a  call  or  letter 
from  someone  else  claiming  to  have  been 
the  real  creator.  “We  did  one  on  the  guy 
who  invented  the  reclining  dental  chair, 
and  it  turned  out  there  was  another  guy 
who  actually  had  the  patent  five  minutes 
earlier,”  Strum  remembers.  ‘You’re  just 
asking  for  trouble  with  those.” 

A  similar  episode  erupted  over  the  death 
of  the  man  who  had  allegedly  invented  the 
inflatable  life  vest,  known  as  the  “Mae 
West.”  Strum  says  another  man  claimed  his 
father  had  been  the  actual  inventor  and 
sent  the  newspaper  documents  proving  his 
claim  to  the  patent.  “A  Times  attorney  re¬ 
searched  it  and  found  it  was  true,”  Strum 
says.  “We  ended  up  writing  a  story  about  it, 
and  it  even  prompted  some  corrections  in 
other  papers,  such  as  the  L.A.  Times” 

The  editors  agree  there’s  no  doubt  that 
the  obituary  section  has  assumed  greater 
notice  by  many  readers.  Thurber,  who  says 
he  did  not  even  have  a  dedicated  space  for 
obits  until  1998,  claims  they  are  seen  more 
as  vehicles  for  good  writing  and  storytelling 
than  ever  before.  “We  take  the  view  that 
they  are  news  stories  rather  than  encyclope¬ 
dic  reviews,”  he  says.  “A  recognition  that 
people  of  historic  note  are  interesting.”  S 
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KBA’s  Colora  press  line  will  print  Gannett  Central  New  York  Newspaper  Group's  Ithaca, 

Elmira,  and  Binghamton  dailies  on  six  eight-couple  and  two  six-couple  towers. 

CEmMUaNt 

Central  New  York 

Three  Gannett  dailies  consolidate  production 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


AVING  ENCLOSED  AND  BEGUN  EQUIPPING  A  NEWLY 

constructed  plant  last  fall,  Gannett ’s  Central  New  York 
Newspaper  Group  is  on  track  to  produce  three  dailies 
at  one  site  later  this  year. 

“All  the  press  iron  is  in.  The  building  is  in  its  punch-list  stage,” 
Gannett  Production  Vice  President  J.  Austin  Ryan  said  just  before 
Thanksgiving,  when  conveyors  were  going  into  the  packaging  center. 

Managed  by  Production  Director  Darrell  Sandlin  and  with  day-to- 
day  oversight  by  Andy  Swanton,  the  $48  million  project  dates  from 

fall  of  2003,  with  a  site  selected  by  early 
2004  (E£^P,  Oct.  20,  2003).  The  plant  will 
house  a  Koenig  &  Bauer  AG  press  line,  Goss 
inserters,  and  Quipp  packaging  systems. 

HER  Media  Group  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
responsible  for  architectural  design  and 
engineering;  local  employee-owned  Mc- 


Farland-Johnson  handled  the  projects 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  plumbing  speci¬ 
fications. 

Built  in  Johnson  City  on  a  12-acre 
brownfield  site  last  used  by  a  shoe  factory' 

12  years  ago,  the  96,000-square-foot  facility- 
will  employ  115  people  to  print  and  package 


the  Press  ^  Sun-Bulletin,  based  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Binghamton,  Elmira’s  Star-Gazette, 
and  The  Ithaca  Journal.  Each  paper’s  news 
and  business  offices  will  remain  at  its  cur¬ 
rent  location,  with  the  Journal  reporting 
that  it  will  make  “a  substantial  investment 
in  its  dow-ntown  property’.” 

The  Binghamton  daily’s  site  could  not 
provide  space  for  both  a  large  new  plant 
and  employee  parking.  Other  sites  in 
Broome  and  Tioga  counties  were  consid¬ 
ered,  according  to  a  Gannett  News  Service 
report.  But  the  former  Endicott  Johnson 
Ranger  Paracord  site  was  selected  for  its 
pro.ximity'  to  highways  necessarv’  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  three  dailies  into  four  counties 
and  because  the  Press  ^  Sun-Bulletin  has 
promoted  re-use  of  former  industrial  sites. 
“This  was  a  unique  opportunity’  to  lead  by 
example,”  said  the  paper’s  president  and 
publisher,  Bernard  M.  Griffin. 

Griffin  told  E^P  that  the  three  papers’ 
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locations  and  circulation  coverage  relative 
to  one  another,  their  delivery  windows,  and 
the  timing  —  based  on  analysis  of  future 
equipment  and  circulation  needs,  as  well 
as  increasing  manufacturing  and  delivery 
costs  —  made  for  “a  choice  region  for  con¬ 
solidation.” 

Distances  and  time  were  important  con¬ 
siderations.  Each  paper  is  headquartered  in 
a  county  seat,  and  the  three  counties  sur¬ 
round  a  fourth  that  has  no  daily  of  its  own. 
The  papers’  distribution  areas  have  some 
overlap,  but  those  areas  “are  not  contigu¬ 
ous,”  said  Griffin. 

Building  on  the  brownfield 

The  choice  of  a  brownfield  site  with  con¬ 
taminated  soil  garnered  “a  lot  of  state  and 
local  support,”  said  Griffin.  Among  others, 
state  Senator  Tom  Libous  was  involved 
from  planning  through  site  redevelopment, 
according  to  Griffin. 

Since  2003,  New  York  has  had  a  Brown¬ 
field  Cleanup  Program,  in  which  private 
parties  and  industrial  development  agen¬ 
cies  can  participate  in  site  remediation 
overseen  by  the  state’s  Department  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Conservation.  Gannett,  the  site’s 
previous  owner,  and  the  county’s  develop¬ 
ment  agency  undertook  the  measures  re¬ 
quired  to  safely  occupy  the  site,  where  there 
already  had  been  an  interim  spot  removal 
of  contaminated  soils,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  published  by  the  DEC. 

DEC  certification  that  the  approved 
remediation  is  completed  relieves  the  par¬ 
ticipants  of  liability  to  the  state  for  contami¬ 
nation  (under  certain  conditions)  and 
makes  them  eligible  for  tax  credits  to  offset 
remediation  and  redevelopment  costs. 

Beyond  site  preparation,  the  building 
required  a  foundation  that  offered  protec¬ 
tion  from  any  ongoing  emission  of  volatile 
organic  compounds  from  the  soil.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Griffin,  the  design  called  for  an  un¬ 
derslab  ventilation  system  and  soil  barrier 
throughout  the  developed  area. 

At  Gannett,  production  chief  Ryan 
explained  that  underslab  ventilation  occurs 
in  a  porous  and  open  area  in  the  ground 
that  is  filled  with  concrete  gravel  aggregate. 
Passive  in  nature,  it  does  not  rely  on  forced 
air,  said  Ryan.  The  soil  barrier,  he  added, 
is  for  exterior  areas,  such  as  lawns  and  the 
parking  lot. 

The  building  itself  is  oriented  to  keep  the 
docks  out  of  view  from  a  nearby  residential 
area.  The  press  hall  wall,  however,  uses 
enough  glass  to  provide  a  public  view  of 
the  newspapers  being  printed. 

Presses  and  other  equipment  were  speci¬ 
fied  to  enable  production  that  will  accom¬ 


modate  the  three  newspapers’  editorial 
closing  times  and  last  customer  delivery 
times,  according  to  Griffin.  A  stitch-and- 
trim  machine  and  other  commercial  finish¬ 
ing  equipment  also  were  included  in  the 
printing  and  packaging  assemblies. 

Over  10  reelstands,  KBA  supplied  60 
printing  couples  in  eight  Colora  towers  — 
five  on  one  side  of  the  two  folders  and  three 
on  the  other,  and  operable  as  two  presses. 
Equipped  with  a  tab  stitcher  and  quarter¬ 
folding  capability,  the  folders  are  set  up 
with  a  fifth  variable  web  former  board. 


Folder  section 
of  the  KBA 
press  line  in 
Johnson  City 
shows  pairs  of 
former  boards 
over  two  single 
folders  and  a 
larger,  fifth 
outboard  for¬ 
mer  that  inde¬ 
pendently  runs 
variable  web 
widths  for  a 
fifth  newspa¬ 
per  section  or 
non-newspa¬ 
per  products 


allowing  variable  web-width  products  to 
run  on  the  doublewide  presses. 

The  Colora’s  48-inch  web  width  follows 
Gannett’s  decision  to  eventually  reduce  all 
its  newspapers  either  to  12-inch  broadsheet 
pages  or  to  a  smaller,  different  format,  such 
as  the  forthcoming  Berliner  Jourraa/  and 
Courier  in  Lafayette,  Ind.  (see  story  p.  54). 

Unlike  customary  26-  to  24-inch  news¬ 
paper  formers  (for  52-  to  48-inch-wide 
webs),  the  fifth  former  KBA  has  added  to 
many  new  presses  in  recent  years  is  typical¬ 
ly  36  inches.  This  allows  it  to  handle  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  non-newspaper  jobs  of  different  sizes 
independently  of  other  work  on  the  press  — 
or,  if  desired,  produce  a  fifth  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  in  straight  production  mode,  according 


to  KBA  North  America  Marketing  and 
;  Newspaper  Sales  Director  Gary  Owen. 

“Wliat  we  see  is  a  definite  need  to  cus¬ 
tomize  products  for  every  installation,”  said 
Owen,  citing,  among  other  projects,  simi¬ 
larly  scheduled  work  at  Gannett’s  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register  Star,  where  a  fifth  former  is 
over  a  double  jaw  folding  couple.  The  fifth 
former  in  Johnson  City,  however,  is  over 
two  individual  single  folding  couples. 

“Every  recent  sale  has  been  similar  to 
this,”  said  Owen,  in  the  press  “having  a 
non-newspaper  feature.” 

Besides  economies  of  consolidated  pro¬ 
duction  and  75,000-copy-per-hour  printing 
(current  net  is  35,000  cph),  the  offset  press 
line  in  Johnson  City  will  deliver  clearer, 
cleaner  printing  with  improved  color  to 
advertisers  and  readers,  said  Griffin. 

Of  the  three  papers,  only  the  smallest, 
Ithaca,  now  runs  offset  —  a  singlewide, 
two-around  Goss  Urbanite  that  will  have 
;  seen  more  than  40  years’  service.  Bingham¬ 
ton  and  Elmira  run  doublewide  Goss  letter- 
presses  converted  to  di-litho  printing. 

Some  equipment  purchased  for  the  three 
newspapers  in  recent  years  will  be  installed 
at  the  new  plant,  according  to  Griffin. 

When  all  production  has  moved  there,  any 
press  and  post-press  equipment  remaining 
at  each  site  will  be  evaluated  for  use  at 
other  Gannett  properties,  he  said.  Possible 
!  uses  of  the  resulting  freed-up  space  in  the 
newspapers’  buildings  include  renovating 
some  areas  for  extra  offices  and  eliminating 
the  need  for  leased  space,  Griffin  added. 

Regarding  staffing  of  the  new  press  hall, 
the  publisher  said  only  that  “we  have  a  lot  of 
good  employees  at  those  [existing]  facilities 
and  will  be  looking  for  their  support  at  the 
consolidated  facility.” 

Gannett  will  rely  on  a  “comprehensive” 
progreun  from  KBA  —  classroom  work, 
press  simulator  sessions,  and  print  instruc¬ 
tors  working  with  the  press  crew  —  that 
Griffin  describes  as  “a  good  mix  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  textbook  and  ‘hands-on’  training.” 

New  production  wortcflow 

In  prepress,  the  new  operation  will  run 
computer-to-plate  output,  but  neither  the 
technology  nor  a  vendor  has  been  selected 
yet.  Upstream  in  production,  the  three 
papers’  classified  advertising  systems  were 
consolidated  several  years  ago,  and  their 
newsrooms  are  converting  to  Atex  software. 

Ryan  explained  that  each  daily  will  send 
pages  via  Tl  line  to  its  own  Presteligence 
GUSS  Open  Prepress  Interface  system, 
with  back-up  and  load-sharing,  in  Johnson 
City.  The  papers  will  send  their  display  ads 
in  early  evening  to  Johnson  City,  where  One 
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205  WALNUT  STREET 
FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01702 
TEL  508-877-4444 
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THE  Newspaper  Facility  Design  Specialists 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

Here  are  some  of  the  FIRSTS  at 

Dario  Designs: 

FIRST  and  only  architectural  firm 
dedicated  strictly  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

FIRST  to  install  a  2x2  TKS 

Colortop  4000  press,  with 
3x2  capabilities  (Frederick, 
MD). 

FIRST  to  install  a  KBA  Comet 

press  (Wenatchee,  WA) ... 
and  the  second  one  as  well 
(Bend,  OR). 

FIRST  to  install  a  WIFAG  press  in 
Tulsa,  OK  (Dario  Designs 
engineers). 

FIRST  to  install  a  MAN  Roland 
Geoman  press  wiwth 
Dynachange  capabilities, 
tower  to  tower  flying  plate 
changes  (Grand  Rapids, 
Ml). 

FIRST  to  install  TKS  4x1  Colortop 
presses  (Salt  Lake  City 
UT). 

FIRST  to  win  NAA  booth  design 
contest  at  NEXPO  four 
times  in  a  row. 

FIRST  supplier  to  win  the  ING 

“Ozzie  Newspaper  Award” 
(Boston,  MA). 

FIRST  to  undertake  twelve 

simultaneous  newspaper 
projects  for  the  same 
company,  all  coming  in  on 
budget  and  on  time.  This 
project  was  the  bringing  of 
color  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

FIRST  to  install  a  WIFAG  CTP 
(computer-to-press) 
(Hackensack,  NJ). 

FIRST  to  install  a  split-end  KBA 
Comet  press  (Bristol,  VA). 

FIRST  firm  to  have  11  years  of 
service  in  the  newspaper 
industry  with  the  “NEVER 
SAY  NEVER”  track  record. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  worked  on  more  than  300  newspaper  projects  with  a 
team  who  has  experience  with  over  750  newspaper  prpjects  ...  and  our  team 
has  grown! 

This  is  the  LARGEST  group  of  people  ever  assembled  dedicated  exclusively 
to  the  design  of  newspaper  and  printing  facilities. 


Never  Say  NEVER  SAY  NEVER 

DARIO  DESIGNS  has  ... 


NEVER 

NEVER 

NEVER 

NEVER 

NEVER 

NEVER 

NEVER 


had  an  unsatisfied  customer, 
been  to  arbitration, 
been  to  mediation, 
been  to  court  or  trial, 
been  sued, 
not  been  paid. 

needed  a  loan  for  cash  flow  or 
payroll. 

lost  a  building  design  competi¬ 
tion. 

not  grown  in  business  each 
year. 

used  any  errors  &  omissions  or 
malpractice  insurance, 
stopped  trying  to  improve  their 
quality. 

lost  sight  of  what  got  them 
where  they  are  today. 


I 


7 


j' 


Vision  software  will  preflight  them  before 
they  are  moved  onto  the  GUSS  servers. 

Gannett  Media  Technology  Inc.’s  Digital 
Collections  software  will  handle  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  order  to  ensure  an  efficient 
workflow  on  an  unclogged  network,  espe¬ 
cially  near  deadline,  each  paper  will  trans¬ 
mit  files  of  high-resolution  images  it  selects 
for  publication  to  a  centralized  imaging 
department  in  the  town  of  Vestal,  where 
they  will  be  processed  for  print  reproduc¬ 
tion,  then  forwarded  to  the  new  plant  just 
a  few  miles  away.  Low-resolution  files  for 
purjwses  of  pagination  and  page  proofing 
will  be  routed  to  each  paper. 

Eventually,  said  Ryan,  the  imaging  center 
will  relocate  to  Johnson  City. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  operation,  insert¬ 
ing  will  be  performed  by  two  Goss  632 
machines;  a  single-out  12-into-2  and  a 
28-into-l  that  will  be  operated  double-out 
(13-into-l)  for  weekday  editions,  with  the 
28-head  mode  reserved  for  Sunday  advance 
runs,  according  to  Griffin. 


The  publisher  outlined  plans  for  the 
three  dailies’  typical  production  sequence, 
between  11:45  p.m.  and  4  a.m.  With  the 
smallest  page  count  and  press  order,  the 
17,091-circulation  Journal  (21,394  Satur¬ 
day)  will  be  first  on  press  (on  the  five-tower 
side),  from  which  copies  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  12-into-2  inserter.  The  expected  over¬ 
flow  will  be  located  close  to  the  inserter, 
said  Griffin,  “and  we  have  two  jacket  feed¬ 
ers  to  speed  production.” 

Soon  after  Journal  run,  the  26,926- 
circulation  Star-Gazette  (36,088  Sunday) 
will  begin  rolling  off  the  the  three-tower 
side  of  the  press  line  and  pass  to  the  other 
inserter.  “There  should  be  minimal  over¬ 
flow  on  this  run,”  said  Griffin,  “because  the 
double-out  632  should  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  collect  press  run.” 

When  all  Journal  copies  are  in  post¬ 
press,  Press  ^  Sun-Bulletin  make-ready 
will  begin.  By  the  time  the  press  is  ready  to 
print  the  53,901-circulation  Binghamton 
paper  (67,042  Sunday),  the  Jow/TiaZ  “should 


be  clear  of  the  inserter,”  Griffin  said. 

Post-press  equipment  configuration 
allows  flexibility  needed  to  shift  production 
between  presses  and  inserters  to  meet 
deadlines,  according  to  Griffin.  Six  stacker 
positions  (two  Quipp  multifunction  Pack¬ 
man  units  and  four  of  its  Model  50lWs, 
with  Viper  three-quarter  wrappers  and 
inkjet  printers)  will  serve  both  run-of-paper 
and  inserted  products. 

At  the  dock,  the  Journal  ordinarily  will 
be  hand-loaded  onto  carts,  whereas  the 
Star-Gazette,  owing  to  its  larger  page  count 
and  press  run,  will  utilize  Cannon  Equip¬ 
ment  automatic  cart  loading. 

Anticipating  two  titles  running  to  the 
dock  at  any  given  time,  and  occasionally 
three  products,  including  zones,  Griffin  said 
a  Goss  smart  bundle  programmable  con¬ 
veyor  will  be  used  to  send  bundles  to  the 
correct  locations.  Six  truck  loaders  will  then 
move  bundles  into  delivery  trucks  for  the 
Binghamton  area  and  the  approximately 
one-hour  drives  to  Elmira  and  Ithaca.  U 


Apago  archivGS  in  Atlanta 

Cluster  Workflow  draws  attention  of  the  ‘AJC’ 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

rOR  15  YEARS,  Apago  Inc.  was  the 
software  developer  most  newspapers 
had  never  heard  of 

Cluster  Workflow,  Apago’s  Portable  Doc¬ 
ument  Format  (PDF)  workflow  solution  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  is  chang¬ 
ing  that. 

“We’ve  had  a  lot  of  attention  over  this,” 
says  A/C  Publishing  Technology  Manager 
Don  Morris.  Now,  other  Cox  Enterprises 
newspapers  are  looking  into  the  automated 
workflow  application,  he  adds. 

Not  long  ago,  Morris  had  never  heard  of 
Apago  either.  The  paper  was  looking  to 
upgrade  from  a  PDF  workflow  that  had 
grown  from  handling  a  few  images  using 
Adobe  Acrobat  on  desktops  to  a  clumsy 
system  spread  across  three  machines  in 
different  departments.  Those  machines  had 
to  handle  the  demands  of  archiving  full 
PDFs  of 2,200  to  2,500  broadsheet  and  tab 
pages  every  week  —  while  also  satisfying 
growing  repurposing  demands  for  differ¬ 
ent-resolution  PDFs  for  use  on  its  Web 
sites,  for  instance,  or  by  the  Newspaper- 
Direct  and  Satellite  Newspapers  on-de- 
mand  printing  services. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  error-proneness  going 


on,”  Morris  says.  “A  lot  of  mistakes  made, 
and  a  lot  of  manual  work.” 

Because  the  A/C,  like  the  rest  of  the  Cox 
chain,  is  a  Mac-based  publisher,  it  looked 
for  something  using  Apple  OSX  Xserve 
servers,  a  requirement  that  eliminated 
Adobe  as  a  possible  vendor. 

“I  turned  to  Apple  and  said,  do  you  know 
anybody  in  the  industry  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  of  putting  out  PDF?”  Morris  recalls. 
“They  came  back  and  said,  hey,  you’ve  got 
a  company  right  there 
at  your  back  door.” 


Located  in  Alpharetta,  an  Atlanta  sub¬ 
urb,  Apago  started  in  1991  and  has  exten¬ 
sive  OEM  relationships  with  companies 
such  as  Dainippon  Screen  and  DuPont 
Imaging  Systems.  Speaking  on  the  floor 
of  this  fall’s  Print  05  show  in  Chicago,  a 
coming-out  event  of  sorts  for  the  company, 
Apago  President  Dwight  Kelly  said  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Cluster  Workflow  was  “a  good 
opportunity  to  re-brand”  the  developer. 


What  Apago  delivered  for  the  A/C  is  a 
workflow  that  eliminates  or  automates 
many  steps  in  traditional  PDF-handling 
solutions.  The  idea  of  the  workflow  is  to 
harness  the  power  of  the  servers  so  that 
they  work  as  a  single  virtual  machine. 

The  A/C  has  two  XServe  servers  with 
processors  in  its  downtown  headquarters, 
plus  a  third  at  its  remote  plant,  largely  for 
disaster  recovery.  “The  software  knows 
about  all  three  servers,”  Morris  says.  So  if  it 
needs  more  horsepower  for  a  task  down¬ 
town,  “it  just  borrows  it  from  the  remote 
server.” 

Apago’s  system,  he  adds,  “is  very  fast,  very 
efficient,  and  very  accurate”  in  processing 
PDFs  of  different  resolutions  for  different 
purposes.  An  SQL  database  lets  operators 
look  at  all  pages  and  statuses  and  make 


—  DWIGHT  KELLY/Apago 


selections,  Morris  adds.  Apago  customized 
some  of  the  workflow,  and  the  A/C  believes 
it  will  be  able  to  do  further  customization 
in-house  because  much  of  the  software  is 
written  in  Perl  —  a  language  the  paper’s 
IT  people  are  “very  comfortable  with,” 
Morris  says. 

The  Journal-Constitution's  next  step 
with  Apago,  he  adds,  will  be  developing 
electronic  tearsheets.  ® 
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The  Color  Top  product  line  is  extremely  successful  and  is  in 
13  of  the  top  21  circulation  newspapers  in  the  world. 

TKS  offers  a  range  of  choices  u/hich  all  bring  state-of-the-art  technology  -  satisfying  todai/'s 
demands  for  presses.  Equipment  precision  and  the  TKS  T-NPC  controls  technology  offer  stabiliti/,  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  the  utmost  print  quality  at  various  printing  speeds  -up  to  a  maximum  of 
90,000  cph. 

The  TKS  product  line  offers  the  flexibility'and  versatility  you  need  to  create  the  press  configuration  that 
best  suits  VOliR  specific  needs.  Find  out  more  about  u/hy  the  world's  leading  newspapers  trust  TKS. 

TKS  (USA).  Inc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  u/ww.tksusa.com 


From  prototype  to  product 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Packages  in  PowerWrap  are  enveloped  by 
plastic  and  sealed  with  heated  glue. 

Most  important,  it  offers  “containment  at 
inserting  speeds”  and  accountability,  said 
regional  sales  manager  Keith  Hockenbery. 

At  up  to  32,000  cycles  per  hour,  depend¬ 
ing  on  product,  one  machine  can  be  used 
for  daily,  Sunday,  and  TMC  products. 
PowerWrap  comes  equipped  with  GMAs 
Missed  Insert  Repair  System. 

Rather  than  passing  to  stack  and  tie  lines, 
inserted  sections  to  be  wrapped  or  com¬ 
bined  with  other  parts  of  an  edition  detour 
to  a  pacing  wheel.  This  “key  to  the  success” 
of  PowerWrap,  said  Hockenbery,  is  where 
spacing  grows  to  14  inches  on  center  at  the 
point  where  products  reach  the  onserter. 


reduce  space  and  staff  needs  while  assuring 
secure  in-plant  assembly  of  freestanding 
insert  packages  or  Sunday  completes.  The 
plastic  packaging  contains  not  only  the 
large  numbers  but  also  the  irregular  sizes 
and  bull^  shapes  of  everything  from  single¬ 
sheet  ads  to  product  samples. 

Wrapping  and  sealing  not  only  preserves 
the  integrity  of  inserted  and  onserted  copies 
during  transport,  but  also  hinders  theft  of 

— -  ;  .^,7--  coupon  and  TV  pro- 

I  '  i  gramming  booklets. 

i  PowerWrap  serves 
as  a  fast,  automated 
I  1  alternative  to  bagging 


rOUR  YEARS  AFTER  INTRODUCING 

a  concept  machine,  GMA 
demonstrated  its  PowerWrap 
for  containing  and  protecting 
sections  or  entire  editions  with  inserted  or 
collated  preprints. 

Unveiled  in  June  at  the  formal  opening 
of  the  company’s  new  headquarters  in 
Allentown,  P^u,  PowerWrap  moved  from 

prototype  to  product  on  - 

schedule  two  months  lat-  ^ 

er.  Gannett’s  Journal  and  ^  g|  ” 

Cowner  in  Lafayette, 

Ind.,  is  its  first  U.S.  buyer.  1.^  * 

Part  of  a  larger  post- 
press  contract  signed  last 
month,  PowerWrap  was 
selected  to  contain  in-  j 

serts  and  onserts  in  a  i  ME  \ 
package  formed  by  the  '  ‘  i 

smaller  Berliner  format  ’ 

to  which  the  paper  will  convert  next  fall 
{E^P  Online,  March  21,  2005). 

PowerWrap  met  concerns  posed  by  Jowr- 
nal  and  Courier  President  and  Publisher 
Gary  Suisman:  Automatically  repairing 
missed  inserts  when  the  Berliner  jacket  is 
shorter  than  the  inserts;  delivering  a  pack¬ 
age  to  tie  lines  without  having  inserts  fall 
out;  not  tearing  inserts  that  are  larger  than 
the  Berliner  jacket  when  a  bundle  is  tied; 
and  ensuring  that  inserts  are  not  lost  or  re¬ 
moved  at  single-copy  sales  locations. 

Consolidating  work  at  four  locations, 
GMAs  200,000-square-foot  building  en¬ 
closes  well  over  twice  the  floor  space  of  its 
old  main  plant  —  a  former  Capitol  Records 
warehouse,  according  to  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  manager  Tim  Voorhees.  Before  oc¬ 
cupying  their  new  workplace  in  fall  of 
2004,  some  of  the  350  employees  working 
two  shifts  had  begun  a  consulting  group’s 
“Lean  6”  training  in  Six-Sigma  methodolo¬ 
gies,  with  the  aim  of  improving  processes 
throughout  —  reducing  time,  space  used, 
and  variability,  while  increasing  productivi¬ 
ty  and  consistency  in  quality. 

The  original  aims  for  PowerWrap  were  to 


Gripper  conveyor  delivers 
inserted  packages  from  a  GMA 
SLS  inserter  to  PowerWrap 
unit,  where  the  pacing  wheel 
(inset)  lays  packages  on  moving 
pin  stream  within  PowerWrap. 


Resulting  packages  are  wrapped  in  plas¬ 
tic,  then  glued  because  it  is  “faster  and  more 
reliable  than  heat  sealing,”  said  Hockenbery. 
Also  for  speed,  each  package  is  cut  free  at 
the  seal  with  a  knife  rather  than  with  heat. 

When  PowerWrap  was  demonstrated  in 
its  final  engineering  stage  last  summer,  it 
wrapped  20  inserts  at  18,000  per  hour  and 
four  inserts  at  30,000  per  hour  using  a 
GMA  SLS3000  inserter.  ® 


—  ordinarily  a  manual  process  that,  while 
containing  materials,  cannot  ensure  that 
they  remain  dry  and  is  not  practical  for  a 
separate  package  inside  a  paper. 

As  it  did  for  the  configuration  shown  in 
2001  (and  for  at  least  one  competitor’s 
product),  Italy’s  CMC  supplies  the  wrap¬ 
ping  system  for  the  PowerWrap  version 
now  available.  But  the  current  product 
differs  from  the  prototype  in  critical  ways. 
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Job  performance  data  for 
Marketing,  Operations,  Distribution 
and  General  Management.  ' 


WHAT  YOUR  ADVERTISERS  WANT. 


o  At  least  sub-zip  code  insert  delivery 
o  Daily  proof  of  insert  packaging  , 

o  Daily  production  performance  da^a 

a  a 

o  Flexibility  to  accommodate  last 
minute  requests 

i 

o  Addressing  and  variable  messagibg 


o  Innovative  packaging  solutions  to 
meet  advertisers'  marketing  goals 

o  All  the  above  for  a  complete 
range  of  insert  products  including 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  packages 
and  a  TMC  and  Solo  Mail  program 


ENTERNET  DELIVERS! 


Call  today:  1-630-300-1800 


Enternet  LLC  •  2400  Ogden  Avenue,  Suite  470  •  Lisle,  Illinois  60532  •  vvww.enternetworldwide.com 


MU 


circulation 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Quincy  Newspapers  Inc.  will  install 
MediaPlus  Circulation  in  The  Herald-Whig 
in  Quincy,  Ill.,  a  23,375-circulation  daily, 
and  The  New  Jersey  Herald,  a  16,719  daily 
ser\ing  Sussex  County,  N.J.  Circulation 
operations  for  both  newspapers  will  be 
serviced  out  of  the  Quincy  location. 

The  PBS  system  “collects  more  data  and 
retains  the  subscriber’s  history,”  Scott  Ruff, 
vice  president  of  newspapers  and  general 
manager  of  the  Herald-Whig,  said  in  a 
statement  announcing  the  system  choice. 
“We  can  establish  triggers  to  alert  us  if  it 
spKjts  a  customer  service  issue.” 

Quincy  Newspapers  also  licensed  Media- 
Plus  iServices  Subscriber,  an  online,  self- 
service  application  that  allows  customers  to 
start  subscriptions  and  allows  subscribers 
to  view  and  change  account  information. 

editorial 

HARRIS  &BASEVIEW 

Melbourne,  Fla.,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News  contracted 
for  a  144-seat  Jazbox  editorial  s\’stem  using 
Adobe  Sj-stcms’  InDcsign  software,  which 
wll  replace  a  Harris  system  supplemented 
by  QuarkXPress. 

“Jazbox  will  give  us  a  modem  system  that 
will  grow  as  we  do,”  Daily  News  Managing 
Editor  Bill  Blanton  said  in  a  statement. 

Blanton  said  workflow-  will  change  only 
minimally  with  the  sj  stem  (for  which  new' 
hardw  are  is  being  purchased  and  training 
will  begin  soon).  With  a  database-centered 
stmcture,  Jazbox  conforms  to  and  stream¬ 
lines  a  pap)er’s  workflow  w'hile  pemiitting 
that  workflow'  to  change  during  production. 
Its  OnePlan  helps  plan  and  budget  stories. 

SAXOTECH  INC. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  News  C?  Observer  m  Raleigh,  N.C., 
will  be  the  first  McClatchy  Co.  newspaper 
to  install  a  Saxotech  Editorial  system. 

The  165,604-circulation  N^O  (210,434 
Sunday)  will  implement  a  180-seat  system 
and  an  enterprisewide  deployment  of 
Adobe  CS2.  To  the  base  editorial  system, 
the  Ni^O  will  add  such  components  as 
Saxotech’s  archiving  system.  Saxotech  said 
the  new  system  will  streamline  interaction 
among  reporters,  photographers,  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  bring  new  publishing  efficiencies. 
System  advances  in  production  workflow 


include  layout  tools  that  allow  designers 
and  editors  to  create  stories  from  the  page 
as  well  as  enable  reporters  to  write  to  fit. 
Advanced  template  tools  allow  quick  cre¬ 
ation  of  entire  pages  or  sections. 

The  News  &  Observer  Publishing  Co.  also 
publishes  four  weekly  or  bi-weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  launched  one  of  the  country’s  first 
Internet  service  providers  in  1994. 

advertising 

ADVANCED  PUBLISHING 
TECHNDLOGY 

Burbank,  Calif. 

The  Gleaner  Co.  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
has  selected  the  Falcon  advertising  system, 
including  Falcon  classified  and  display  ad 
order  entry,  accounts  receivable,  classified 
online  order  entry,  Web  pub’ishing,  contact 
management,  Clementine  data  analysis  and 
reporting,  and  Falcon  pagination. 

prepress 

PRDIMAGE  AMERICA 

Princeton,  N.J.. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  installing  a  com¬ 
plete  NewsWay  workflow  for  its  new  plant. 
Announcing  the  system  choice  after  visiting 
computer-to-plate  operations  using  various 
workflow  solutions.  Production  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Randy  Waters  said  the  system  will 
serve  the  plant’s  product  and  zoning  capa¬ 
bilities  and  “new  opportunities  in  commer¬ 
cial  printing  and  advertising  preprints.” 

The  interface  will  allow  staff  to  plan  jobs, 
automate  work- 
flow,  and  better 
manage  all  pro¬ 
duction,  according 
to  Prolmage 
America  Sales 
Vice  President 
Rick  Shaffanek. 

“Where  there  are 
errors  or  late 
changes,  raster 
imposition  allows 
the  user  to  redo 
only  the  page  or 
separation  in 
question,  not  the  entire  job,”  he  said. 

At  Knight  Ridder’s  258,658-circulation 
Star,  NewsWay  will  manage  and  track 
pages  from  a  CCI  Europe  front  end  to  four 
Agfa  platesetters,  filmsetters,  and  four  K&F 
punch  benders,  through  to  an  EAE  system 
controlling  four  KBA  Commander  presses. 


If  necessary.  Waters  said,  authorized 
users  “can  make  changes  to  the  automatic 
workflow  through  a  standard  browser,  24 
hours  a  day.”  He  also  cited  the  capability  of 
automatically  creating  an  edition  plan  by 
importing  a  file  from  the  EAE  system.  “The 
planner  will  be  customized  to  our  precise 
needs,  including  updating  for  changes  to 
our  edition  and  zoning  requirements.” 

NewsWay  will  bum  sorting  and  press- 
cylinder  information  onto  plates,  pass  ink 
presetting  data  to  the  EAE  system,  and  pro¬ 
vide  production-management  information. 

After  the  NewsWay  server  automatically 
receives  CCI  files,  embedded  RIPs  vvill 
load-balance  output  to  maximize  through¬ 
put.  Approved  RIPed  pages  will  automati¬ 
cally  be  paired  and  imposed  according  to 
product,  and  NewsWay  will  bum  page  fur¬ 
niture,  along  with  a  bar  code  for  plate  rout¬ 
ing.  It  will  then  track  plates  through  the 
punch  benders  and  report  on  their  status. 

For  backup,  the  Star  plans  to  move  some 
filmsetters  to  its  new  facility.  NewsWay  will 
therefore  create  PDFs  at  the  correct  resolu¬ 
tions  for  film  or  plate  and  for  archival  and 
online  purposes,  as  well  as  TIFF  files  that 
the  EAE  system  uses  to  preset  inking. 

Prolmage  is  providing  a  separate  work- 
flow  for  the  plant’s  commercial  work,  which 
includes  receiving  data  from  an  FTP  site 
and  interfacing  with  a  OneVision  system. 


Baden,  Switzerland 

Already  using  ABB  systems  and  workflow 
on  presses,  Schleswig- Holsteinischer  Zei- 
tungsverlag  (sh:z), 
Rendsburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  chose  ABB 
automation  for  its 
new  MAN  Roland 
Colorman  XXL 
triplewide  press. 

The  first  Color- 
man  XXL  line,  five 
towers  at  Presse- 
Dmck,  Augsburg, 
Germany,  also  uses 
ABB.  At  sh:z,  ABB 
will  supply  two 
Master  Printing 
System  control  consoles,  a  gateway  to  MAN 
Pecom  controls,  and  integration  with  an  ex¬ 
isting  MPS  Production  press-management 
system,  MPS  Inform  production-analysis 
system,  and  MPS  PlateWorkflow. 

The  press  and  associated  systems  are  to 
go  into  production  next  September.  ® 


pressroom 

ABB 


Web  tension  screen  shown  on  ABB's  MPS  control 


console  for  Colorman  XXL  in  Augsburg,  Germany 
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For  a  newspaper  trade  show  and 
conference  that  is  convenient  and 
inexpensive,  hundreds  of  vendors 
and  thousands  of  attendees 
continue  to  choose  America  East 
year  after  year.  In  addition  to  a 
vibrant  show  floor  brimming 
with  more  than  125  exhibiting 
companies,  America  East  offers  an 
outstanding  slate  of  cutting-edge 
educational  sessions  and  seminars, 
including  the  always-popular  New 
Media  World  symposium. 

Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper  or 
an  industry  supplier,  you  should  be 
in  Hershey,  March  27-29.  For  more 
information  about  attending  or 
exhibiting  at  America  East,  visit  our 
web  site:  www.america-east.com. 
Phone:  (717)  703-3000. 

Sponsored  by  America  East,  Editor&Publisher, 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  13  state 
press  associations. 


lewspaper  Operations  and 
technology  Conference  . 
{Includes  New  Media  World 


ARCH  27-29, 2006 

he  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention  Centerj 
Hershey,  PA 


Shining  performers  in  production  deserve  as  much  recognition  as  editors  and  publishers.  That’s 
why  Editor  &  Publisher  has  created  the  Production  All-Stars  Awards,  to  celebrate  ingenuity, 
innovation  and  intelligent  management  of  the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
newspaper  business.  This  first  annual  awards  event  furthers  E&P's  coverage  of,  and  commitment 
to,  the  crucial  technolog)'  sector. 

We'll  honor  winners  based  on  circulation  size  in  press  and  post-press  categories.  E&P  will  donate 
$500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the  International  Newspaper  Group’s  annual  scholarship  fund, 
which  benefits  undergraduate  students  who  will  pursue  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 

Soon,  we'll  be  accepting  nominations  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  of  active  employees 
who  have  worked  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  production,  recognizing  stellar  performances  or 
contributions  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 
TEAM  BUILDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P.  Awards  will  be  presented  during  the 
2006  ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  18-21,  at  The  Crowne  Plaza  Llotel  Detroit-Metro  Airport. 
For  more  information  about  the  ING  conference,  visit  www.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 

BE  PART  OF  THE  STAR-MAKER  MACHINERY  AND  LOOK  FOR  NOMINATION  MATERIALS 

AT  WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM. 


EDITOI^UBUSHER  ' 


EDITOR©  PUBLISHER 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


ASTROLOGY 


DAILY -WEEKLY -MONTHLY 

In  the  Stars  -  Cosmic  College 
Fortune  Cookies 

Features  Tied  in  with  our  Daily  Website 
www.Astrology-101  .com 
TIME  DATA  SYNDICATE  (800)  322-5101 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

wvvw.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 

RICHARD  BRIOQS  & 


Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


KAMEN  &  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Flestructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info^amengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers' 

Cht’ck  our  references 
(214)  265-93(M) 
Kickenbacher  Vledia 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


THE  BLACKWELL  (OK)  JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 
&  THE  GUTHRIE  (OK)  NEWS  LEADER 

community  daily  neu’spapcrs 

owned  by  Family  Media,  Inc.  -  Jerry  Turner,  President 
HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  TO 

American  Hometown  Publishing,  Nashville,  TN 
"We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Family  Media,  Inc.,  in  this  transaction. " 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 

www.nationalmediasales.com 


EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 

(417)  336-3457 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 

(580)  421-9600 


“A  tradition  of  service  to  tin)  community  lieu'spaper  industry” 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


Visil  us  on  the  web  at 

www.mediamergers.com 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 
list  of  available  properties 

or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 

Etl  19S9 

'  Thousandt  SokVApprdsad 
I  Larry  OrlmM.  PnesMent 
^  i-4.grtmes299^om«-Til  niM 


Southeast/MKfwest  Noitheast/Midwest  South/Souttiwest 

David  Emmons  John  Szefc  Dennis  Richardson 

(888)237-7244  (845)291-7367  (731)694-2149 

Mtn.  States/West  Southwest/West  Plains  States 

Doug  Conarroe  Sieve  Klinger  Mike  Kreiter 

(720)470  7550  (505)524  0122  (913)897  4790 

RadioTTV/Cable  Mid-Atlantic 

Bob  Mahiman  Kent  Roeder 

(914)793-1577  (973)729-2973 


CorporalB  Oflicas. 

24212  Muacati  Court 
GaMienburg,  MO  20882 

{301)2S»-i&18 


WLB.  Grimes 

tSCompany 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  from  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Dave  Sonnichsen 
Financial  Analyst 

Dave  Sonnichsen  has  served  the 
newspaper  industr\'  for  over  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  worked  in  a  varieU'  of 
accounting,  information  technology 
and  corporate  office  positions  prior  to 
appointment  as  chief  firuncial  officer  for 
Pioneer  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Through  his  association  with  newspaper 
groups  (Dave  has  worked  for  both  Scripps 
League  and  Hagadone  Corporation  as  well 

as  Pioneer),  he  has  experience  with  over  fifty  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  twenty-one  states,  including  the  associate  shoppers,  niche  publications 
and  printing  operations. 

Dave  is  the  hinancial  Analyst  for  C ribb  &  Associates,  and  provides 
financial  evaluation,  proforma,  EBITDA/cost  analysis  and  the  financial 
aspects  of  strategic  acquisition  plan  modeling. 

Dave  Sonnichsen  •  dsonnichc*»'cribb.com 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


630  Inserters 


•  2299  inserters 

•  1472  Inserters 

•  Alphaliner  Inserters 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


Gaiy  Greene 
434-971-8344 
ggreene^krribb.com 


Newspaper  Brokers 
Since  1923 


Tom  Karavakis 
239-403-4133 
tkaravakisl^cribb.com 

CRIBB 

&  Associates,  LLC 


John  Cribb 
406-586-6621 
jcribbl^cribb.com 

104  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774 
cribb.com 


PUBLICATION  BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING 


WE  KNOW 

PAPERS 

JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations,and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discuision. 


MrniA  PARTNFR.S 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS' 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


CinSSIFIED  nOUERTISERS 


If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that  fits  your 
needs,  please  call  us  at: 

(888)-825-9149 

For  space  and  material  deadlines,  call: 

Dennis  IVhacz  at:  (646)  654-5302 
michelemacmahonat:(646)  654-5303 
michele  Golden  at:  (646)  654-5304 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  your  communication  link  to 
the  newspaper  industry  every  week  sirtce  1884. 


E&P 


www.editorandpubllslier.coiii 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


POST PRESS 


POST  PRESS 


-ANNOUNCE^^ 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 
FROM  INLAND 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  (3-1991  vintage  units  &  3-1000  series). 

GOSS  URBANITE  1400  Series  folder  and  upper  former 

10-unit  GOSS  SC/SSC  with  SC  folder,  upper  former  &  75  HP  drive,  SSC  4-high 
&  6  SC  mono  units. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (mono,  stacked/  24  highs),  folders,  upper  formers. 

Two  tandem  sets  of  MARTIN  splicers. 

9-unit  HARRIS  V15A  with  JF15,  upper  former  &  JF7. 

4- unit  HARRIS  V15C  press  1981  vintage. 

NEWS  KING  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediately. 

Two  (jOSS  METFK)  OFSET  units,  22  3/4”  cut-off  (578mm). 

5- unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG's. 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
..an  Inland  Industries  Company 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)492-9050  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
www.inlandnews.com 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 
Tel:  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  256-7607 

www.neiinc.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
WedoitallH 
(800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


MARKEnNO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Com- 


*  I  f  - 

>lntelligent  Inserting  Technology> 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


508.850.7945 


>lnt9lHg0nt  Inserting  Teehnotogy> 

wflaoatnewstec.com  •'^tHewstecSaol.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IFeeee 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


JANUARY  2006  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  C3 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


-  CmniFIED  ADVERTISINII  - 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC  _ ACADEMIC _  _ ACCOUNTING _  ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Baltimore  Examiner  seeks  experienced  fi¬ 
nancial  pro.  Minimum  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  Senior  Accountant  or  as¬ 
sistant  Controller  resp.  Work  closely 
w/Publisher  and  other  management. 

Prepare  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  annual 
reports,  GL  maintenance  monitor/ensure 
compliance  w/laws  and  co  policies.  Su¬ 
pervise  small  staff.  Competitive  salary, 
benefit  package,  friendly  work  environ¬ 
ment.  Contact: 

E-mail:  sibyl@mediahunter.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

An  exciting,  challenging  and  rewarding 
career  awaits  the  right  person  as  publish¬ 
er  of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  firms  in 
the  field  in  Upstate  New  York  that  includes 
several  newspapers,  magazines 
and  other  periodicals. 

Applicant  should  have  Jounalism  and/or 
Advertising  degrees.  Contact: 

Carol  Evans  at:  JGB  Enterprises,  Inc. 
E-mail:  cevans@jgbhose.com 
Phone  (315)858-9046 


C4  EDITOR& PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  JANUARY  2006 


PUBLISHER 

Located  in  scenic  Marblehead,  MA,  EfCPro,  Inc.  is  a  leading  provider  of  integrated  infor¬ 
mation,  education,  training,  and  consulting  products  and  services  in  the  vital  areas  of 
healthcare  regulation  and  compliance.  Reporting  to  the  Chief  Operating  Officer,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  responsible  for  setting  the  strategic  direction  for  growth  in  our  key  healthcare 
regulatory  and  management  markets. 

He/She  will  lead,  coordinate,  and  direct  the  editorial  staff  in  new  product  development 
totensure  the  on-time  delivery  and  quality  of  publications/products  that  meet  our  financial 
goals.  A  key  challenge  will  be  to  leverage  core  content  into  new  workflow  solutions  for 
our  customer  base.  He/She  also  will  act  as  key  representative  of  EfCPro  within  the  health¬ 
care  industry.  Please  E-mail  your  cover  letter  and  resume  to:E-mail:  careers@hcpro.com 


PUBLISHER/ ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Looking  for  a  qualified  sales  manager  who  wants  to  take  the  next  step  as  Publisher/Ad 
Director  for  the  Stillwater  Gazette.  This  is  a  small  Daily  Newspaper  &  Weekly  located  in 
Stillwater,  Minnesota.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  bonus  and  excellent  benefit 
package  including  401(k).  Please  send  resume,  salary  requirements  and  cover  letter  to: 
Sun  Newspapers,  10917  Valley  View  Road,  Eden  Prairie,  MN,  55344. 
Attn:  Jeff  Coolman.  E-mail:  jcoolman^nsun.com 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Sauk  Valley  Newspapers,  a  22,000  circulation  seven-day  operation  in  northern  Illinois, 
publisher  of  the  (Dixon)  Telegraph  and  Daily  Gazette  and  member  of  the  Shaw  Newspapers 
group,  seeks  a  proven  advertising  sales  professional  to  lead  our  retail,  classified, 
niche  and  online  sales.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  someone  who  is  a  dynamic, 
energetic  leader  dedicated  to  surpassing  goals  and  focused  on  delivering  results  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Dan  Goetz,  Sauk  Valley  Newspapers,  P.  0. 
Box  498,  Sterling,  IL  61081  or  E-mail  to  dgoetz@svnmaiLcom. 


www.editorandpublishef.com 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  IN  JOURNALISM 

Change  a  life.  Change  your  life.  Consider  teaching.  The  Reynolds  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  is  looking  for  three  individuals  with  a 
solid  professional  background  who  would  like  to  share  that  experience  with  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  We  are  seeking  Assistant  or  Associate  Professors  for:  Advertising  for  Integrated 
Marketing  Communications  Public  Relations  for  Integrated  Marketing 
Communications.  Journalistic  Writing  for  Evolving  Media 

We  place  particular  emphasis  on  good  writing  and  critical  thinking,  wishing  to  maintain 
the  solid  foundation  of  our  traditional  journalism  program  while  we  emphasize  integrating 
evolving  media  tecnnologies  into  the  classroom.  Teaching  in  either  the  Advertising,  Public 
Relations,  or  Writing  sequence,  you  would  also  be  able  to  maintain  your  involvement  in 
your  professional  world.  You  would  join  a  tradition  of  great  writers  here  -  even  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  -  who  teach  basic  news  reporting  and  writing  for  print,  broadcast,  online, 
advertising  and  public  relations. 

Consider  living  in  the  spectacular  scenery  of  the  RenoAake  Tahoe  area.  Consider  the 
next  step  in  your  career  -  that  of  sharing  and  teaching.  Teaching  experience  is  preferred, 
and  academic  tenure  track  would  require  a  master’s  degree  or  higher.  Review  of  appli¬ 
cations  will  begin  on  January  18, 2006  and  continue  until  filled.  For  position  details  and  ap¬ 
plication  information,  see  http://^obs.unr.edu  Questions:  Email 

search  chair  Howard  Goldbaum:  Email:  goldbauni@unr.edu 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

Information  Design  •  News 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  at  Kent  State  University  welcomes 
applications  for  a  tenure-track  assistant  professor  in  Information  Design  to  begin  in  August 
2006.  The  School  is  seeking  a  designer  who  has  significant  experience  in  professional  news 
media. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  proficient  in  design  for  print  and/or  online  publications 
(and  willing  to  learn  the  other).  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  with  teaching 
experience.  The  professionally  oriented  School  has  about  1,200  students  and  is  accred¬ 
ited  by  ACEJMC.  It  will  move  to  a  state-of-the  art  facility  in  fall  2007.  A  master’s  degree  is 
preferred  for  this  position;  however,  candidates  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  exceptional 
professional  experience  will  be  considered.  The  successful  candidate  will  lead  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Design  program  in  the  News  Sequence,  advise  students,  and  engage  in  university 
and  professional  service.  Tenure-track  positions  require  research  or  appropriate  creative 
activity.  Candidates  should  provide  a  letter  of  application,  resume/vita  with  a  list  of  ref¬ 
erences,  and  samples  of  design  work  to: 

Chair,  News/Information  Design  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
P.O.  Box  5190, 130  Taylor  Hall,  Kent,  OH  44242-0001 
For  more  information  about  the  School,visit:  www.jmc.kent.edu. 

The  committee  will  begin  reviewing  applications  Nov.30,  2005, 
and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

Kent  State  University  is  an  EEO/M  employer  and  encourages  applications  from  women 
and  minorities. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  YEAR  INTERNATIONAL  DIRECTOR 

The  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute 

seeks  applicants  for  the  director  of  the  prestigious  Pictures  of  the  Year  International 
competition.  The  director  will  serve  as  program  manager  of  the  many  aspects  of  the 
62-year-old  POYi,  including  directing  the  POYi  archive  project,  continuing  and  expanding 
education  aspects  of  POYi  and  helping  direct  fundraising  efforts  for  the  POYi  Endowment. 
Candidates  should  have  exceptionally  strong  professional  credentials  in  newspaper  or 
magazine  photojournalism.  A  minimum  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  is  required.  An  ability  to 
work  well  with  the  profession,  the  general  public  and  potential  donors  is  important.  Send 
letter  of  application  and  resume  to: 

Professor  David  Rees 
Search  Committee  Chair 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
211  Walter  Williams  Hall,  Columbia,  MO  65211 
Consideration  of  applicants  will  begin  immediately  and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Start  date  will  be  March  2006.  Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ADA  institution. 

Funded  by  a  $31  million  grant  from  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation,  The  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  Journalism  Institute’s  mission  is  to  engage  media  professionals,  scholars  and 
other  citizens  in  programs  aimed  at  improving  the  practice  and  understanding  of  journalism 
in  democratic  societies. 


PUBLISHER 

If  You  Can  Sell.You  Can  Be  Publisher! 
Forget  about  climbing  the  ladder  -  jump 
to  the  top!.  A  free  weekly  with  excellent 
readership  demographics  and 
circulation  in  a  beutiful  major  southern 
market  is  in  need  of  a  real  selling  pub¬ 
lisher. 

If  you  have  a  great  sales  track  record 
and  are  successful  in  ramping  up 
revenue  for  us,  we  will  make  you  Pub¬ 
lisher  even  if  your  only  previous  experi¬ 
ence  is  as  an  account  executive.  Great 
opportunity  with  full  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  sales  track  record  to:  Box 
3944,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds, 

770  Broadway,  (7th  Floor),  New 
York,  NY  10003.  Or  E-mail,  with 
Box  3944  in  the  subject  line  to: 
dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 


PUBLISHER 

Weekly  community  newspaper  located  in 
mid-South  is  looking  to  fill  a  publisher’s 
position. 

Pay  and  benefits  determined  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Strong  advertising  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Please  submit 
resume  &  salary  history  to: 

Box  3937 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
E-mail: 

dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149  ~  ClASSIFIED  ADVERTISINII  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING _  _ ADVERTISING _  _ ADVERTISING _  _  ADVERTISING 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 

The  Akron  (OH)  Beacon  Journal  is  seeking  a  major  accounts  manager  to  lead  a  team  of 
major  and  key  account  representatives.  High-level  database  marketing  analysis  is 
required  to  identify  trends  and  sales  opportunities,  develop  action  plans  and  execute  with 
speed.  Experience  working  with  major  accounts,  utilizing  strong  negotiation  skills,  in  a 
competitive  marketplace  is  important. 

Leadership  experience  in  newspaper  advertising  with  a  minimum  of  five  years,  creative 
and  innovative  thought  processes,  a  proven  history  of  goal  achievement,  success  in  fore¬ 
casting  revenue  and  meeting  projections  is  required.  Strong  communication  skills  and 
the  ability  to  build  spreadsheets  to  formulate  and  support  revenue-enhancing  initiatives 
are  equally  important.  We  offer  a  salary  plus  commission,  comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  life,  health  and  dental  insurance,  401k,  and  paid  vacations.  We  do  require 
a  pre-employment/post-job  offer  drug  test,  background  check  and  a  valid  driver’s  license. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Attn:  Brad  Hagstrom,  VP  Advertising 
PO  Box  640,  Akron,  OH  44309T)640 
FAX:  (330)996-3837  Email:  bhagstrom@thebeaconjoumal.com 
EOE 


ONLINE  NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

Do  you  have  3-i-  years  experience  selling  online  media  to  national  clients?  Are  you  a  natural 
at  building  a  convincing  case  for  your  market  and  your  Web  site?  Can  you  lead  and 
coach  outstanding  sales  talent?  If  so,  TBO.com,  the  world’s  premier  convergence  Web 
site,  may  have  the  perfect  opportunity  for  you.  As  Online  National  Sales  Manager,  you’ll 
lead  a  team  of  online  sales  reps  who  handle  national  and  major  accounts,  working 
directly  with  key  clients  and  agencies  to  leverage  a  unique  audience.  You’ll  work  with 
managers  from  our  multimedia  partners.  The  Tampa  Tribune  and  WFLA-TV,  to  create  con¬ 
verged  advertising  packages.  Finally,  you  will  lead  national  sales  for  Media  General’s  50-h 
web  sites  in  the  Southeast. 

You  must  be  an  innovative  leader  with  excellent  communication  skills,  the  ability  to  work 
in  the  spotlight  as  well  as  behind  the  scenes,  possess  a  collaborative,  multimedia 
mindset  and  be  eager  to  grow  our  salespeople  into  a  world-class  team.  Offers  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  in  a  growing,  fast-paced  organization.  Contact: 

Terry  Taormina,  Director  of  Sales,  TBO.com: 

E-mail;  ttaormina@tbo.com.  EOE/M/F/D/V 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE:  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
FOCUSING  ON  ENTERTAINMENT/ 

KEY  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTS 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

This  position  is  responsible  for  generating  advertising  revenues  and  growing  market 
share  through  direct  selling  of  San  Francisco  Chronicle  products. 

Responsibilities  and  Duties:  Achieving  personal  and  department  sales  goals.  Direct 
selling  of  all  Chronicle  products  with  emphasis  on  special  sections.  Daily  prospecting  of 
competitive  media  for  new  clients.  Preparing  and  presenting  advertising  presentations  to 
new  and  existing  accounts.  Presenting  benefits  of  San  Francisco  Chronicle  products  versus 
competitive  media.  Developing  effective  advertising  programs  to  meet  advertisers’ 
marketing  objectives. 

Budgeting  and  planning  with  accounts.  Acquiring  and  retaining  new  advertising  customers 
for  The  Chronicle.  Producing  weekly  sales  reports  and  monthly  sales  plans.  Participating 
as  a  member  of  a  team  to  move  that  team  toward  completion  of  goals.  Providing  daily 
advertising  materials  on  deadline  in  a  timely  and  organized  manner. 

Requirements:  Two  to  three  years  progressively  responsible  sales  experience  with 
demonstrated  success  managing  and  developing  territory  revenues.  Demonstrated  suc¬ 
cess  performing  in  a  commission  sales  environment  required.  Media  experience  helpful. 
Excellent  verbal  and  written  communication  skills.  Ability  to  motivate  oneself  to  achieve 
personal  and  department  goals.  Ability  to  ask  questions  which  elicit  critical  information. 
Ability  to  translate  customer  marketing  objectives  into  creative  and  effective  newspaper 
advertising  campaigns. 

Ability  to  understand  complex  marketing  and  competitive  data  and  to  relate  that  information 
to  advertisers’  objectives.  Ability  to  adapt  objectives,  sales  approaches  and  behaviors  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  rapidly  changing  priorities  and  situations.  Ability  to  observe  and  comment  criti¬ 
cally  on  customer’s  business.  College  degree  preferred.  Must  have  a  valid  California  dri¬ 
ver’s  license  and  access  to  a  reliable  vehicle. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit  package. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
hrresumes^fchronicle.com  and  put  “AE-Retail”  in  the  subject  line. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Illinois  Times,  Springfield’s  newsweekly  is  seeking  a  versatile  pro  to  lead  all  aspects  of 
our  sales  operation.  IT  is  an  award  winning  editorial  product  with  30K  audited  (free)  circ, 
38%  market  penetration.  You  will  recruit,  manage  and  motivate  our  5  person  staff  as 
well  as  handle  a  short  list  of  key  accounts.  The  position  demands  a  high  energy  creative 
talent  who  thinks  strategically  and  has  a  consultative  style. 

Send  resume  with  earning  history  and  a  letter  outlining  your  interest  to: 
swhalen@illinoistimes.com,  Sharon  Whalen,  Publisher,  Illinois  Times,  P.O.  Box 
5256,  Springfield,  IL.  62705.  No  calls,  please.  All  inquiries  will  be  held  in  confidence. 
Illinois  Times  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Department  head  will  lead  a  37  person  sales  team  in  achieving  our  media  sales  goals 
and  objectives.  Responsibilities  include  the  engineering  and  executing  sales  strategies 
across  the  advertising  division.  This  division  includes  retail,  display,  classified,  real 
estate,  employment,  and  automotive  advertising.  Primary  goal  of  this  position  is  building 
and  maintaining  a  high  performance  staff  that  is  skilled  at  media  pricing,  programming 
and  packaging.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  10  plus  years  of  newspaper/media  sales 
management  experience  or  equivalent  industry  experience.  We  offer  competitive 
benefits.  Final  employment  contingent  upon  drug  screen  and  background  check  results. 
Applications  are  accepted  in  person,  by  FAX,  mail  or  E-mail.  Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin, 
2041  E.  Fourth  St..  Ontario,  CA  91764,  FAX  (909)  483-9306,  E-mail: 
sarah.verrill@dailybulletin.com.  EOE. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Job#  05-136.  Are  you  motivated  by  money?  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE,  a  division  of 
the  Hearst  Company,  is  seeking  a  National  Sales  Account  Executive  for  its  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Division  located  in  San  Francisco. 

The  sales  individual  will  play  a  major  role  in  maximizing  advertising  revenues  through  inno¬ 
vative  marketing  strategies  taking  advantage  of  the  full  San  Francisco  Chronicle  product 
line  and  its  subsidiary  products.  This  sales  individual  makes  advertising  proposals  to 
new  and  existing  advertisers/businesses  in  the  assigned  category  to  maximize  market 
share  and  will  monitor  competitive  activity  weekly.  Will  maintain  sales  records  and  issue 
timely  reports  as  required  by  management  and  must  meet  or  exceed  assigned  sales 
quotas. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  marketing,  advertising  or 
communications,  and/or  3-7  years  sales  related  experience  in  Media  salesoNewspaper, 
Television,  Radio,  Magazine,  Outdoor.  Must  be  highly  organized,  be  able  to  handle  multiple 
projects  and  have  the  ability  to  plan,  prepare  and  present  major  advertising  campaigns. 
Consultative  Selling,  strong  negotiation,  presentation,  communication  and  listening  skills 
are  required.  Should  be  proficient  in  the  use  of  Outlook  Database,  Word,  Excel,  and 
PowerPoint  as  well  as  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  Internet  as  a  resource. 
Requires  a  valid  driver’s  license  and  accessible  transportation  to  visit  clients.  Occasional 
out-of-town  travel  and  in-town  entertaining  is  required  to  maintain  or  establish  customer 
relationships. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit  package. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
hrresumes^fchronicle.com  and  put  “AE-National'  in  the  subject  line. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 

Trib  Total  Media,  as  a  result  of  growth  and  restructure,  seeks  to  fill  two  leadership  positions 
Classified  Manager  and  Retail  Manager  at  our  Tribune-Review  office  in  Greensburg, 

PA.  The  Classified  Manager  works  with  the  Call  Center  Manager  and  a  sales  and  support 
team  of  18  employees  while  the  Retail  Sales  Manager  works  with  the  outside  sales  and 
support  team  of  1 1  employees.  Our  leadership  positions  are  responsible  for  exceeding 
revenue  responsibilities,  developing  relationships  with  key  target  accounts  and  assisting 
the  sales  staff  with  proposals  and  presentations. 

Successful  candidates  will  also  create  a  positive  selling  atmosphere,  lead  by  example 
with  new  ideas,  tram  sales  staff  and  possess  a  strong  work  ethic.  If  you  are  career  oriented 
and  have  5  years  of  Advertising  Sales  management  experience  in  a  fast-paced  newspaper 
environment  this  may  be  the  opportunity  you  have  been  looking  for.  Excellent 
salary  and  bonus  program  along  with  comprehensive  benefit  program  including  health 
coverage,  paid  vacation  and  401k  program.  Bring  your  enthusiasm,  experience  and  ex¬ 
pertise  to  our  Mulit-Media  company  by  forwarding  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

E-mail:  bcotter@tribweb.com 
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CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Join  the  team  of  a  successful  Suburban  Philadelphia  area  daily  newspaper  located  in  a 
high  growth  market.  We  are  currently  seeking  an  experienced  professional  to  join  our 
staff  as  Circulation  Director.  The  qualified  candidate  will  be  an  effective  communicator 
with  hands-on  circulation  management  experience  working  with  a  daily  newspaper  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  department.  This  individual  will  be  required 
to  have  knowledge  of,  and  experience,  with  ABC  rules  and  reporting.  Knowledge  of  the 
postal  regulations  would  be  a  plus. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  detail  oriented,  possess  superior  analytical  skills  with 
the  ability  to  work  within  a  fast-paced  environment;  experience  preparing  and  managing 
annual  revenue  and  expense  budgets;  must  have  proven  experience  developing  and  im¬ 
plementing  effective  marketing  plans  and  programs  to  increase  both  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  sales.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  package  including  health 
insurance,  401(k)  with  employer  match  and  a  bonus  plan.  If  you  enjoy  a  pleasant 
suburban  community  environment,  please  send  your  resume  along  with  your  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

E-mail:  jobs@pottsmerc.com 
The  Publisher 

P.O.  Box  599,  Pottstown,  PA  19464 

EOEM/FD/V 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Well-respected  53,000  daily/61,000  Sunday  in  a  bustling,  buzzing  Big  12  city  is  looking 
for  a  circulation  professional  to  help  take  us  to  new  heights.  Come  join  our  team  of  pros 
located  in  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  America!  If  you  like  friendly  people,  excellent 
climate,  low  cost  of  living,  world-class  medical  and  educational  facilities  and  big-city 
amenities  without  the  big-city  headaches,  this  is  the  place  for  you. 

We  seek  a  Circulation  Director  with  at  least  5  years  director's  experience  who  is  sales 
and  marketing  oriented  and  has  proven  experience  developing  and  implementing 
effective  marketing  plans  and  programs  in  both  home  delivery  and  single  copy.  This  person 
must  be  a  strong  communicator  who  can  lead  and  motivate  and  possesses  excellent 
organizational,  operational  and  budgeting  knowledge  and  skills. 

We  are  part  of  a  major  newspaper/media  company,  and  offer  a  competitive  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  an  excellent  benefits  package,  including  401(k),  health 
insurance,  life  insurance  and  vacations.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

The  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
710  Avenue  J.  Lubbock,  TX.  79401. 

Fax:  (806)  766^768. 

E-mail:  shelby.caballero@lubbockonline.com 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  published  in  the  fast-growing  PalmdaleAancaster  area  of 
Southern  California  is  seeking  a  Circulation  Director.  This  highly  successful  award-winning 
community  paper  has  approximately  27,000  daily  and  32,000  Sunday  circulation. 

The  right  candidate  is  an  experienced  circulator  with  a  dedication  to  subscriber  retention 
through  superlative  customer  service,  and  the  know-how  to  acquire  and  hold  the  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  This  is  the  place  that  you  can  make  a  difference.  This  family  owned  newspaper 
offers  a  competitive  compensation  package  including  a  strong  base  salary  plus  a  generous 
monthly  performance  bonus.  They  also  offer  an  excellent  benefits  package. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Cherie  Bryant,  General  Manager 
Antelope  Valley  Press 

P.O.  Box  4050,  Palmdale,  California  93590 
E-mail  information  to  cbryant@avpress.com 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Fulton  County  Daily  Report,  Georgia’s  newspaper  for  legal  affairs,  has  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  circulation  director.  We  seek  someone  who  has  demonstrated  ability  in 
publication  marketing,  fulfillment,  pricing,  and  budgeting,  and  who  has  an  appreciation  for 
how  the  Web  is  changing  the  delivery  of  news  and  information. 

The  successful  candidate  must  show  us  a  track  record  of  increasing  circulation  for  an 
audited  and  paid-subscription  publication  and  offer  detailed  ideas  on  how  to  expand  the 
reach  of  our  newspaper  and  Web  site.  We  have  ambitious  plans  for  growth  in  2006  and 
we  need  a  circulation  director  who  has  the  energy,  experience  and  ideas  to  help  us  get 
there.  Candidates  please  E-mail  resumes  to: 

E-mail:  swagner@alm.com 
Daily  Report 

Attn:  Sarah  Wagner,  Office  Manager 
190  Pryor  Street 
Atlanta,  G^gia  30303 


The  Virginian-Pilot,  a  subsidiary  of  Landmark  Communications,  announces  a  leadership 
opportunity  for  a  (Consumer  Sales  Manage^.  The  Consumer  Sales  Manager  plays  a  pivotal 
role  in  bringing  The  Virginian-Pilot’s  subscriber  strategy  to  life.  He  or  she  will  be  responsible 
for  integrating  all  of  our  acquisition  components  across  the  Marketing  and  Distribution  de¬ 
partments,  from  vendor  management  for  an  outsourced  telemarketing  effort  to  direct  mail 
to  online  to  kiosk  to  door-to-door.  This  demands  a  balance  of  strategic,  market-focused 
thinking  with  operational  initiatives  that  drive  results. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience  in  a  leadership  role  man¬ 
aging  direct  reports  with  measurable  results,  and  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  an 
Acquisitions  environment.  This  opportunity  is  located  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  area  referred 
to  as  Hampton  Roads  has  all  the  necessary  elements  one  looks  for  in  a  great 
place  to  work  and  play:  a  strong  economy,  beautiful  beaches  and  other  natural 
resources,  affordable  cost  of  living  and  intriguing  historical  and  cultural  attractions.  For 
more  information  or  to  apply,  please  go  online  to: 

www.landmarkcommunications.com. 
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COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Challenging  opportunity  for  daily  newspaper  journalist  with  skills  in  Web  site 
management,  copy  editing,  preparation  of  special  news  sections  and  feature  writing.  The 
newspaper  is  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky’s  state  capital  set  in  Central  Kentucky’s  bluegrass 
and  horse  country.  Frankfort  is  located  conveniently  to  metropolitan  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  Lexington,  the  three  points  on  Kentucky’s  ’Golden  Triangle. ’t 
Must  have  basic  copy  editing  skills  in  grammar,  spelling,  headline  writing,  etc.  and  possess 
sound  news  judgment.  Must  have  eye  for  layout  using  Indesign  and  familiarity  with 
Web  site  design  and  management.  Use  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  send  resumes,  clippings, 
salary  requirements  and  references  to  The  State  Journal,  Attn:  Carl  West,  1216 
Wilkinson  Boulevard,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

E-mail:  cwest@state-journal.com 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 


SICK  OF  CORPORATE  NEWSPAPERING? 


COME  TO  COLUMBUS  AND  WORK  FOR  AMERICA’S 
LARGEST  hAMILY-OWNED  NEWSPAPER 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  is  a  family-owned  newspaper  with  approximately 
1 .200  associates.  We  provide  many  challenging  and  rewarding  experiences, 
as  well  as  opportunities  for  growth.  The  significant  contributions  of  our 
associates  enable  us  to  publish  a  high-quality,  well-respected  daily  newspaper. 

We  currently  have  the  following  reporting  openings 
in  our  award-winning  Editorial  staff' 

•  Business  •  City  Desk  Enterprise  •  Sports 

We  offer  a  positive  work  environment  with  a  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package  including  401  (k);  health,  dental  and  vision  insurance: 
tuition  assistance:  and  generous  vacation 


If  you’re  ready  to  work  for  a  top  paper  in  the  Midwest, 
please  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 


^hr  (foliimbiis  Dispatrh 
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ORCATEST 
HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Attn.  Human  Resources 
34  South  Third  Street 
Columbus.  OH  43215 
email:  jobs  ©dispatch  com 
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WRITER 

CNN.com,  based  in  Atlanta,  GA,  is  seeking  energetic,  world-events  savvy  Writers  and  Copy 
Writers  with  at  least  three  years  of  daily  breaking  news  and  general  assignment  experience. 
Applicants  should  demonstrate  a  mastery  of  long-form  and  deadline  writing  and  a  solid 
understanding  of  U.S.  domestic  and  international  Issues.  Writers  who  craft  engaging  stories 
nailed  with  accuracy,  balance  and  creativity  and  who  are  proven  to  be  fast,  eager  and 
team-oriented  should  apply.  Writers  at  the  award-winning  Web  site  primarily  edit,  research 
and  re-write  the  big  news  of  the  day  and  contribute  ideas  for  storytelling  with  interactive 
elements. 

An  applicant  should  have  a  four-year  degree  and  be  a  self-starter.  Willing  and  capable  of 
owning  storiestthroughout  the  shift,  making  necessary  updates  quickly  and  without 
prompting.  Writers  for  the  Web  site  must  be  able  to  write  clear,  compelling  headlines,  be 
equipped  with  an  awareness  of  the  visual  and  interactive  potential  of  the  medium  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  knowing  how  to  augment  storytelling  with  those  capabilities.  To  apply  online  and 
for  more  information  please  visit: 

www.turner.corn/jobs 

(Search  for  job  requisition  number  51054BR) 

Please  E-mall  resume  and  cover  letter  to;  rick.denius@turner.com. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  and  its  subsidiaries  are  Equal  Opportunity  Employers 
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EDITOR 

Nevada  Appeal 

The  Nevada  Appeal  in  Carson  City  seeks  a  qualified  professional  for  editor  of  our  capital 
city  newspaper.  The  editor  supervises  a  staff  of  approximately  25  newsroom  employees, 
including  city  editor,  features  editor,  sports  editor,  photo  editor  and  copy  desk  chief,  and 
works  closely  with  our  Internet  editor. 

The  editor  oversees  daily  story  planning  and  is  responsible,  along  with  an  internal  editorial 
board,  for  an  Opinion  page  five  days  a  week.  The  job  involves  writing  and  editing,  and 
QuarkXPress  skills  are  desired.  Other  duties  include  preparation  of  the  newsroom’s  annual 
budget  and  management  of  monthly  expenses. 

As  the  newsroom's  leader,  the  editor  is  expected  to  represent  the  Appeal  at  community 
functions,  respond  to  readers’  interests  and  concerns,  and  work  closely  with  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper.  Carson  City  is  30  minutes  from  Reno,  and  25  minutes  from 
Lake  Tahoe.  Competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package,  including  401(k). 

Mail,  FAX  or  E-mail  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Peter  Kostes,  Assistant  General  Manag¬ 
er/Group  Editor  of  Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group,  580  Mallory  Way,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
89701. 

E-mail:  pkostes@nevadaappeal.com 
FAX:  (775)887-2419. 


ASSISTANT  ACQUISITIONS  EDITOR 

Human  Kinetics,  an  employee  owned  company,  is  the  premier  publisher  in  the  physical 
activity  field.  Led  by  our  mission  to  produce  innovative,  informative  products  in  all  areas 
of  physical  activity  we  help  people  worldwide  lead  healthier,  more  active  lives. 

Publisher  seeks  experienced,  organized,  and  productive  individual  to  grow  in  key  editorial 
position.  Job  involves  reviewing  manuscripts,  conceptualizing  book  and  video  projects, 
contracting  outside  experts,  and  overseeing  the  successful  completion  of  products.  Ex¬ 
cellent  communication  skills  and  high  interest  in  sports  and  fitness  are  essential.  Degree 
in  physical  education,  journalism,  kinesiology,  or  a  related  field  is  strongly  preferred. 
Position  located  in  Champaign,  IL.  Competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits  package  in¬ 
cluding  401(k),  ESOP,  on-site  fitness  facility,  and  subsidized  cafeteria. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Human  Resources,  Human  Kinetics,  P.O.  Box 
5076,  Champaign,  IL  61825-5076,  E-mail  HR@hkusa.com,  or  FAX: 

(217)351-2674. 

For  more  info,  visit  www.HumanKinetics.corri/careers.  EOE. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Seven  day  newspaper  in  growing  market 
needs  individual  with  strong  leadership 
skills.  Successful  candidate  must  have 
the  ability  to  teach,  edit  copy,  design 
pages,  communicate  effectively  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  desire  to  be  the  very  best.  Great 
area!  Growing  company  with  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Please  contact: 
Taunton  Daily  Gazette 
Attn:  John  Shields,  Publisher 
5  Cohannet  Street 
Taunton,  MA.  02780 
Phone:  (508)880-9000 
E-mail:  jshields@journalregister.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


If  YOU  don’t  SEE 


CATEGORY  THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS. 


PLEASE  CALL  US  .AT 


“Shovsing  up  is  80  percent  of 
life.” 


-  Woody  Allen 


communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


The  Community  Newspaper  Group  has 
an  opening  for  Editor  of  Northeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Premier  Arts  &  Entertainment 
Weekly  -  Electric  City.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  be  a  versatile  journalist  with 
strong  writing  and  editing  skills  and  the 
ability  to  work  with  freelance  writers  so 
we  may  continue  to  produce  the  quality 
weekly  publication  that  Northeast  Pa 
readers  have  come  to  expect. 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  ability 
to  work  within  a  team  environment  since 
they  will  be  working  hand  in  hand  with 
each  of  our  other  daily  &  weekly  newspa- 
pers.This  candidate  should  be  prepared 
to  become  a  very  active  personality 
within  our  local  Arts  &  Entertainment 
community. 

E-majl:tholmes@timesshamrock.com 


EDITORIAL  TRAINERS 

Are  you  a  technical  whiz  in  pre-press  or 
the  newsroom?  Harris  &  Baseview  are 
seeking  personable,  motivated 
individuals  to  travel  50-75%  while  setting 
up  software  and  training  newsroom  per¬ 
sonnel  on  our  database 
systems. 

The  ideal  candidate  understands  the  pub¬ 
lishing  environment  and  has:  Windows 
and/or  Mac  OS  knowledge.  Excellent 
communication  skills,  InDesign  or 
QuarkXPress  experience.  Proven  organ¬ 
izational  skills.  Ability  to  troubleshoot 
technical  issues.  We  offer  an  excellent 
work  environment  and  benefit  package. 
Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

recruiting@harrlsbaseview.com 


REGIONAL  FINANCE  DIRECTOR 

Sierra  Nevada  Media  Group,  a  region  of  seven  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  is  seeking  a 
regional  finance  director.  The  group  is  owned  by  the  highly  respected  Swift  Newspapers, 
Inca.,  one  of  the  few  remaining  newspaper  publishing  companies  in  the  nation. 

This  position  requires  a  Bachelors  degree  in  accounting,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  four 
years  of  experience  in  managing  the  accounting  function.  CAP  experience  is  a  plus.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  daily  newspaper  financial  operations  will  weigh  heavily  in  our  decision.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  management  of  the  general  ledger  and  accounting  function,  governmental 
compliance  and  tax  reporting,  financial  statement  preparation  and  analysis,  management 
reporting,  financial  analysis,  budgeting,  credit  and  collections,  and  office  management. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  be  capable  of  learning  and  becoming  highly  proficient  with  our 
newspaper-specific  business  software.  The  regional  finance  director  serves  as  key  partner 
and  financial  advisor  to  the  publishers  and  management  team  throughout  the  group; 
hence,  this  important  role  to  our  company  requires  a  high-level  of  excellent  management, 
communication,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

This  position  is  based  at  the  Nevada  Appeal  in  Carson  City,  Nevadaoonly  30  minutes 
from  the  exciting  city  of  Reno,  and  25  minutes  from  lovely  Lake  Tahoe.  Some  travel  re¬ 
quired.  Competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package,  including  401(k). 

Mail/FAX/E-mail  resume  and  salary  history  to:  John  DIMambro,  General  Manager/Sierra 
Nevada  Media  Group,  580  Mallory  Way,  Carson  City,  Nevada  8970. 

E-mail:  jdimambro@nevadaappeal.com. 

FAX:  (775)887-2419. 
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Get  a  free  summary  of  whafs  happening  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  delivered  ^directly  to 
^?/^your  e-mai!  every  week.  E&P's  "Weekly 
Briefing"  includes  the  latest  breaking  news  as 
well  as  opinion  and  analysis  from  E^tP's  editors 
and  columnists.  Also  sign  up  to  receive  Steve 
Outing's  monthly  "Stop  The  Presses"  e-mail, 
which  analyzes  the  latest  developments  and 
trends  in  new-media. 


m  ■ 


►  Catch  each  week's  top  stories. 

►  Have  the  latest  online  news  trends  explained. 

►  Read  our  timely  columns. 

►  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  a  thing  on  E&P  Online. 


Go  to  www.EditorandPublisher.com 
and  click  on  the  "Newsletter"  button  to  sign  up. 

EDlTORCf 

PUBLISHER 

Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 


EDITORef 

PUBLISHER 


ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  booksi 

Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rotes  and  circulation 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  mogozines 

sales  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  ond  more. . . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


EDlTORef 

PUBUSHER 


INTERNATIONAl  YEARBOOKS 


PUBLKHER  ANNUAL  DIREGORIES 


YEAR  BOOK 


2005 


MARKET 
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2006 


All  the  information  you  need  at  your  fingertips! 

Go  to:  www.subnow.com/prod/epdir 
Coil  1-800-562-2706  or  fax  us  at  646-654-5518 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
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North  Hollywood,  CA  91615-9493 
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Employment  exception 


‘South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune’  staffer  Ron  Rogers  is  one  of  the  few 
black  cartoonists  in  a  profession  that’s  hemorrhaging  jobs 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Add  “rarity”  to  the  iyvo  R-words  in  Ron  Rogers’ 
name.  He  became  a  staff  editorial  cartoonist  at  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  late  last  summer  even  as 
jobs  in  his  profession  continued  to  dwindle.  Rogers 
was  hired  by  the  Tribune  after  turning  50  —  an  un¬ 
usually  long  wait  for  someone  to  land  their  first  editorial-cartoon¬ 
ing  post.  And  he’s  one  of  the  few  African  Americans  ever  to  be  a 
staff  cartoonist  at  a  general-circulation  daily. 

Rogers  doesn’t  offer  a  definitive  answer  about  why  most  editori¬ 
al  cartoonists  are  white,  but  he  does  know  that  being  African- 

American  has  some  effect  on  the  topics  he  Managing  Editor  Tim  Harmon, 

chooses  and  the  way  the  resulting  cartoons  “I  try  to  he  a  little  different,”  Rogers 

come  out.  For  instance,  there  was  a  stark  agreed,  adding  that  he  reads  black  publica- 

poignancy  to  his  work  after  Hurricane  tions  and  black  Web  sites  most  other 

Katrina,  which  hurt  blacks  in  dispropor-  editorial  cartoonists  probably  don’t  see. 
tionate  numbers.  But  Rogers  also  scans  general-interest 

“Ron  is  always  aware  of  diversity.  The  sites;  reads  papers  such  as  the  Chicago 

characters  in  his  cartoons  are  more  diverse  dailies  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal-,  watch- 
than  in  other  cartoons,”  said  Tribune  es  Fox  News,  C-Span,  and  other  TV  fare; 


chooses  and  the  way  the  resulting  cartoons 
come  out.  For  instance,  there  was  a  stark 
poignancy  to  his  work  after  Hurricane 
Katrina,  which  hurt  blacks  in  dispropor¬ 
tionate  numbers. 

“Ron  is  always  aware  of  diversity.  The 
characters  in  his  cartoons  are  more  diverse 
than  in  other  cartoons,”  said  Tribune 


Every  week,  Ron  Rogers  does  three  editorial 
cartoons  and  various  other  Tribune  drawings. 

and  reads  many  history  books  —  including 
Doris  Kearns  Goodwin’s  recently  published 
Team  of  Rivals:  The  Political  Genius  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

“Ron  certainly  doesn’t  draw  just  black 
issues,”  said  Harmon. 

Rogers,  51,  usually  does  three  editorial 
cartoons  a  week  —  but  that’s  only  about 
25%  of  his  total  Tribune  output.  He  also 
does  a  collection  of  mini-cartoons  called 
“Rewind:  The  Week  in  Review”  and  illus¬ 
trates  various  stories  and  columns  for  the 
Sunday  newspaper. 

“It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work  —  and  it  is,” 
said  Rogers.  “But  it’s  fun.”  He  added  that 
he  learned  to  draw  quickly  while  working 
as  a  graphic  artist  and  designer  for  various 


/a. 


SYNDICATES 


other  newspapers  before  coming  to 
the  Tribune.  At  some  of  those  pa- 
pers,  Rogers  functioned  as  a  one- 
man  art  department.  Hu 

“He’s  very  fast  and  very  disci- 
plined said  Harmon,  when  asked  I  ^ 

about  eveiything  Rogers  produces. 

“Ron  knows  the  news,”  he  added. 

“You  don’t  have  to  tell  him  about 
som.ething  —  he’s  already  on  top  of 
it.  He’s  very  incisive,  and  has  really 
strong  artistic  skills  and  a  great 
sense  of  humor.” 

Harmon  also  praised  Rogers’  • 

garb.  “He  comes  to  work  in  a  suit  i 

and  tie,”  he  said.  “Not  many  car-  J 

toonistsdothat!”  I| 

The  award-winning  Rogers  be-  ' 

gan  contributing  to  the  Tribune  in 
2002,  which  led  to  his  joining  the 
staff  three  years  later. 

“It  took  me  a  little  by  surprise,” 

Rogers  said  of  receiving  the  job  of-  iJdicm 

fer  in  such  a  difficult  market  for  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  freelance 
tenure  was  putting  together  an  intricate 
page  of  information  and  illustrations  about 


Rogers  draws  “Rewind:  The  Week  in 
Review”  as  well  as  several  illustrations 
for  the  Tribune’s  Sunday  newspaper. 

and  local  cartoons  —  with  the  latter 
covering  issues  in  Indiana  as  well  as 
nearby  Michigan.  Ideologically, 
Rogers  is  hard  to  label;  it  depends 
on  the  topic.  “I  do  trend  Democrat¬ 
ic,  but  I’m  tough  on  Democrats, 
too,”  he  said.  “I  have  an  open  mind.” 

One  of  Rogers’  cartoonist  heroes 
is  the  conservative-leaning  Jeff 
MacNelly,  who  died  in  2000. 

^  Rogers  met  MacNclly  while  work- 
ing  in  an  entry-level  position  at  the 
^  Richmond  (Va.)  Nexes  Leader,  and 

recalled  that  the  already-famous 
L  MacNelly  was  a  friend  and  mentor 
H  to  him.  Rogers’  hometown  is  Rich- 
\  mond,  where  he  attended  the  Vir- 
\  ginia  Commonwealth  University 
_ School  of  the  Arts. 

Rogers  —  whose  wife,  Donna, 
is  the  Tribune's  night  editor  —  has 
also  worked  for  papers  such  as  The  Plain 
Dm/cr  of  Cleveland,  The  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  and  The  News-Sentinel  of  Fort 
Wa>Tie,  Ind.  [■ 


He's  nirt  Ma.xwell  Snud.  that's  for  sure,  a  sp%  in 
the  Nh'hile  House  just  adds  to  the  mountir^  iroii>les 
'  facing  the  Bush  administration 


Just  when  \cHi  thouglM  stxi  lud  cnougli 
to  worry  about,  like  Iraq  and  high  gas 
prices,  going  into  the  weekend  .. 


Muses  for  govt 
Not  realty,  but 
CiHimiandmenl 
throws  his  hat  i 


f.Mabair 

Ten 


Landmark  playwright  August  Wilson 
passed  away,  leaving  behind  a  body 


luts  a  seaHid 


last  year’s  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston.  “I’m  a  great  believer  in  try¬ 
ing  to  do  innovative  things,”  he  said. 
Rogers  creates  international,  national. 


Quinnipiag  U: 


STORY  TIME 

Quinnipiac  recently 
sponsored  a  trip  for 
graduate  journalism 
students  to  the  nationally 
recognized  Niemon 
Conference  on 
Narrative  Journalism. 
What  did  they  learn? 
That  technique  and 
style  can  be  used  in 
narrative  writing  to 
tell  nonfiction  stories 
creatively. 


QUINNIPIAC  ON 
THE  CAMPAIGN 

To  help  Connecticut  voters  learn 
more  about  last  year's  Presidential 
race,  students  from  the  M.S. 
program  in  Interactive 
Communications  designed  !// 
and  created  a  website 
for  television  station  Fox 
61 .  They  got  to  strut  their 
stuff  and  prove  to  high-level 
professionals  they've  got  skills. 


MAKE  YOUR  MOVE 


Quinnipiac  University  is 

preparing  news  professionals  and 
interactive  multimedia  producers  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  technalogical 
innovations  of  tomorrow.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-462-1944  or 
visit  wvrw.quinnipiac.edu. 

Quinnipiac  University 

Hamden,  Connecticut 


THE  FUTURE,  TODAY 

Did  you  know  that  the  Ed  McMahon 
Mass  Communications  Center  now  has 
a  high-definition  TV  (HDTV)  studio?  It 
makes  Quinnipiac  one  of  the  country's 
first  universities  to  give  students  access  to 
these  state-of-the-art  facilities  -  the  kind 
used  by  ESPN  and  NBC. 
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EPG 


Inlecrated 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


A  OF  THE  MULLER  MARTINI  GROUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 


K  E  T  P 


Ha  rri  Baseview 

THE  MEOIASPAfJ  ^SLISHING 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(754)  562-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


Qq.  kbm 

3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


LACE 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
www.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 

Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 
Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(3017656^712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 
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Products  &  Services 


MtCHELE  RorVIRIELL 
Midwest  &  Wfst  Regional 
Advertising-Manager 
(502)  213-0919 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES  , 
Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)-825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


CONFERENCES  &  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

,  Shanny  Bang  ^ 
Director,  E&P  Conferences 
(646)-654-5168  -  ^ 

LIST  RENTALS 

,  -  Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-731-27S1 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES  8. 

BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

-  REPRINTS 
Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 
Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 
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1  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  | 

WHO’S  TOPS  IN  CIRC? 

~| 

Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 
Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


Dec.  15  close 

61.42 

35.50 

63.71 
30.89 
27.53 
46.59 

762.00 

21.32 

57.72 
50.74 

37.73 
302.34 
307.48 


%  change 


Daily  Circulation  By  Newspaper  Company 


YOY 

30  days  ended  Dec.  15 

For  the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 2005 

-22.84 

-1.99 

Company 

Sept.  ’05 

Sept.  '04 

%change 

-15.42 

3.47 

Gannett 

6,121,100 

6,207,500 

(1.4%) 

-3.63 

4.34 

Knight  Ridder* 

3,405,300 

3,509,000 

(3.0%) 

-26.36 

-5.74 

Tribune  Co." 

2,542,200 

2,652,500 

(4.2%) 

-30.50 

-3.44 

Dow  Jones 

2,274,400 

2,297,200 

(1.0%) 

1.26 

0.98 

New  York  Times  Co. 

2,071,600 

2,111,300 

(1.9%) 

-22.05 

4.44 

McClatchy 

1,270,800 

1,280,600 

(0.8%) 

-18.38 

-1.80 

Lee  Enterprises 

946,200 

964,600 

(1.9%) 

-19.22 

-10.95 

E.W.  Scripps 

926,400 

961,500 

(3.7%) 

-22.14 

-2.69 

Washington  Post  Co. 

721,400 

750,200 

(3.8%) 

-17.80 

-5.84 

Belo* 

340,500 

350,700 

(2.9%) 

-6.86 

-0.18 

Journal  Comm. 

236,200 

238,400 

(0.9%) 

6.96 

3.56 

Journal  Register** 

273,000 

287,700 

(5.1%) 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


KNIGHT  RIDDER  A  SOUND  INVESTMENT? 


2005  Operating  Profit  Margins  for  KR  Papers 

Kansas  City  Star  ■ "  _ 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  \ 

Miami/Huevo  Herald  22 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  21.C 


Does  not  include:  *Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  Duluth  (Minn.)  News 
Tribune  **Newsday,  Hoy  #The  Dallas  Morning  News  ##The  News- 
Herald,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

Source;  Merrill  Lynch  Equity  Research,  Audit  Bureau  of  Communications 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


The  Charlotte  Observer 
Contra  Costa  Newspapers 
St  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Philadelphia  Newspapers 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Other  (regionals) 


24,0% 
24.0% 
22.0% 
■I  21.0% 

_  20.5% 
18.0% 


S  10,0% 

■  9.0% 
d  8,0% 


O  5  10  15  20  25 

Percent  of  Total  Revenue  for  Knight  Ridder.  by  Paper 

(assuming  $150  million  in  cost  savings  in  2010) 

2005*  2011* 


8.2% 

6.1% 
5.0% 
4.0% 
3.4% 


11,8% 

16.5%  ^9*7% 


7.7% 

5.8% 
4.9% 
3.8% 
3.2% 


2005  performance  compared  to  2004 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category 

YTO  Gain/loss%  Sept.  '05  Gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores 

-2% 

9% 

Auto/access/equipment 

3% 

13% 

Bookstores 

18% 

34% 

Department/discount  stores 

4% 

9% 

Drug  stores 

2% 

1% 

Electronic/computer  stores 

-14% 

-13% 

Food/liquor  stores 

1% 

4% 

Furniture/appliance  stores 

-3% 

-1% 

Home  improvement 

-3% 

-10% 

Jewelry  stores 

-6% 

-10% 

Office  equipment/supplies 

-4% 

8% 

Sporting/'craft/hobby 

1% 

11% 

TOP  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS 

Parent  Company 

Sept.  Total  ($MM)  Sept.’05  Gain/loss% 

Federated  Dept.  Stores 

$59.9 

-11% 

Sprint  Nextel  Corp. 

$19.6 

-7% 

AutoNation 

$18.9 

1% 

Verizon  Communications 

$16.3 

-9% 

General  Motors  Corp 

$15.2 

5% 

Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Equity  Research 


Source:  Nielsen  Monitor-Plus 


BLACK,  HISPANIC  DAILY  READERSHIP 


Demographic 

Total 

Men 

Women 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65+ 

Black 

48% 

52% 

45% 

40% 

44% 

52% 

54% 

53% 

50% 

Hispanic 

34% 

37% 

30% 

31% 

28% 

35% 

40% 

43% 

43% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Scarborough  Research 
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Editorial  Cai'toon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  opining  below.  But 
for  those  who  have  not  recently  visited  us 
on  the  Web,  here’s  a  recap  of  some  of  E&F%  many 
column  offerings  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you 
haven’t  done  it,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visiting  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


NOVEMBER 


10  Cl  TB-XCKS  rUREAl  KN  (lOOl)  JOL'RN.\l.- 
I"  ISM  From  Steve  Outing’s  “Stop  the 
Presses”  column: 

If  newspapers  take  the  shortsighted, 
short-term  approach  to  tighter  budgets  by 
whittling  away  at  investigative  reporting, 
others  outside  the  industry  likely  will  take 
up  the  slack  —  and  newspapers’  decline 
will  accelerate.  What  once  was  primarily 
the  domain  of  well-financed  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  might  become  that  of  such  players  as 
public  radio,  foundations  and  non-profits, 
independent  journalists  working  on  the 
Web,  and  even  the  likes  of  Yahoo! 

Tim  Porter,  a  news-industry  consultant 
and  former  newspaper  editor,  says  that 
those  papers  cutting  back  their  staffs  by 
10%  to  15%  inevitably  will  see  a  decline  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  investigative 
reporting  —  if  they  make  no  other 
decisions.  But  a  hit  to  a 
budget-cutting  newspa- 
per’s  quality  isn’t 
inevitable,  if  the  right 
decisions  are  made  about  K 

where  to  cut.  Where  H.  . 

can  money  be  saved? 

On  things  like  cutting 
duplication,  not  sending 
reporters  to  distant  events 
that  other  news  organiza- 
tions  are  covering,  and 
running  their  content  (do 
you  really  need  to  send  a 
sports  columnist  to  Wim¬ 
bledon?),  or  on  reducing 
staff  time  spent  on  neighborhood  news  and 
relying  more  on  citizen  reporting. 


NICK  ANDERSON,  THE  COURIER-JOURNAL, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY./WASH.  POST  WRITERS  GROUP,  DEC.  12 


’s  dream  for  a  moment  about  11  A  new  No\  ak  em  er.s  the  Pe\.me 
freed  from  the  profit  motive.  1 1  G.\.me  From  Greg  Mitchell’s  “Pressing 
Purists  may  argue  that  Issues”  column: 
newspapers,  like  any  other  Where  will  it  end,  and  when  will  re¬ 
enterprise,  should  have  porters  pay  with  their  jobs?  First  we  learn 

to  earn  their  way  in  the  that  Bob  Woodward  failed  to  tell  his  editor 

marketplace,  and  if  they  fail  for  years  about  his  role  in  the  Plame/CIA 

the  market  test,  so  be  it.  leak  case.  Now,  we  find  out  that  Time  re- 

But  if  their  professional  porter  Vivcca  Novak  not  only  kept  her  edi- 

staffs  can  be  preserved,  tors  in  the  dark  about  her  own  involvement, 

perhaps  even  augmented  but  even  had  a  two-hour  chat  with  the  spe- 
as  their  companies  capitalize  cial  prosecutor  before  telling  her  superiors, 
better  on  the  Internet,  In  late  October,  long  after  she  blundered 

newspapers’  freedom  and  in  telling  Karl  Rove’s  attorney  Robert 

opportunity  to  report  the  Luskin  that  the  word  around  Time  was 
news,  especially  the  sensi-  that  Rove  had  a  Plame  problem,  the  lawyer 
five,  prickly  news,  can  only  informed  her  that  the  special  prosecutor 
be  enhanced,  freed  of  any  might  want  to  speak  to  her.  Does  she  tell 
concern  about  offending  advertisers.  Here  her  editor?  No.  Later,  Luskin  tells  her  that 
are  ways  to  do  it.  Fitzgerald  does  indeed  want  to  grill  her. 

Again,  market  devotees  will  resist,  although  perhaps  not  under  oath  just  yet. 

contending  that  lack  of  competition  and  She  hires  a  high-level  lawyer.  Surely  she  tells 
the  profit  motive  will  give  rise  to  joumalis-  her  editor  now'?Ai/  contruire. 

BNEVV.SPAPER  .sav  ed!  Re.ai)  AI.I,  ABori'  I  r!  tic  sloth.  But  in  fact,  competition  for  the  Then,  on  Nov.  10,  she  meets  with  Fitzger- 

From  a  Shoptalk  by  Medill  business/  news  consumer  will  continue  to  be  rife,  aid  for  two  hours  to  discuss  the  conversa- 

joumalism  professor  Joe  Mathewson:  especially  for  the  younger  folk  w'ho  tend  tions  with  Luskin.  Of  course  she  tells  her 

Before  the  Tribune  Co.  discharges  any  to  look  to  broadcasting  and  the  Internet  editor  after  that?  Sadly,  no.  Not  only  that: 

more  journalists  and  before  Wall  Street  kills  rather  than  picking  up  a  newspaper.  To  She  keeps  reporting  on  the  Plame  case, 

any  papers,  let’s  look  at  the  economics  of  survive  and  prosper  in  the  face  of  this  including  the  new  Woodward  angle! 


New  questions  arise  about  Karl 
Rove  and  Time’s  Viveca  Novak 


DECEMBER 
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Shoptalk 


The  spirit  of  Chicago’s  City  News  Bureau  lives  on  elsewhere 

Reading  the  obits  of  the  successor  to  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  you  might  think  the  famed 
boot  camp  for  journalists  had  trained  just  three  men: 
the  late  columnist  and  Slats  Grobnik  drinking  buddy 
Mike  Royko;  Seymour  Hersh,  investigative  reporter 
and  thorn  to  every  sitting  administration  since  Nixon’s;  and  novelist 
and  granfalloon-buster  Kurt  Vonnegut  Jr. 

This  trinity  was  not  only  highlighted  in  every  single  story  I  read 
about  the  Chicago  Tribune'?,  decision  to  close  City  News  Service  on 
New  Year’s  Eve,  but  the  names  were  invariably  invoked  in  the  same 


Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  order. 

But  I  think  we’re  all  missing  the  point  of 
the  City  News  Bureau  spirit  by  thinking 
of  it  as  a  “Front  Page”  relic,  gone  with  the 
maze  of  pneumatic  tubes  that  blew  dis¬ 
patches  into  the  offices  of  Chicago’s  many 
disappeared  dailies. 

No  less  an  authority  than 
Hersh  himself  dismissed  the 
idea  of  being  nostalgic  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  that’s  all  about  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  right  now  and  what’s 
about  to  happen.  “Ya  don’t  look 
back,”  he  said  in  an  interview 
I  did  with  him  14  years  ago  on 
the  occasion  of  City  News’  cen¬ 
tennial.  Ever  the  truth  teller,  he 
dismissed  as  fiction  a  wonderful 
and  oft-repeated  story  that  had 
him,  as  an  impoverished  Bureau  reporter 
ravenously  hungry  one  evening,  bursting 
into  a  Tad’s  Steakhouse  and  running  off' 
with  a  customer’s  T-bone. 

I’ve  resisted  encasing  City  News  in  amber 
for  two  other  reasons.  For  one  thing,  the 
Bureau  vets  I’ve  known  personally  are  a  lot 
younger  than  me,  and  are  not  (as  yet,  any¬ 
way)  famous.  They’re  the  business  editor  at 
a  suburban  daily,  the  assignment  editor  at  a 
small  TV  station,  and  a  journalism  teacher. 

The  other  reason  is.  City  News  lives  on  in 


this  industry  as  it  has  virtually  since  the 
start  of  the  penny  press.  For  all  its  singular 
qualities  —  the  old  cooperative  structure, 
the  “If  your  mother  says  she  loves  you, 
check  it  out”  motto,  and  the  Marines-like 
elan  of  its  graduates  —  City  News  at  its  core 
was  a  reporter’s  baptism  by  fire  revolving 

around  a  near-impossible  work¬ 
load,  zero  tolerance  for  inaccu¬ 
racies,  and  a  barking  editor. 

My  City  News  was  the  Parsip- 
pany-Troy  Hills  bureau  of  the 
Herald-News  in  Passaic,  N.  J.  My 
barking  editor  was  Mike  Stod¬ 
dard.  On  my  first  day  of  work, 
he  gave  me  my  three  municipal 
beats:  Pequannock,  a  town  I 
knew  because  I  had  once  run  a 
cross-country  meet  there;  Kin- 
nelon,  which  I  had  driven  through  once  or 
twice;  and  Ringwood,  a  place  that  I  had 
never  heard  of,  despite  living  in  New  Jersey 
since  I  was  a  toddler. 

“We’ll  need  at  least  six  stories  a  day,”  he 
said.  In  the  next  eight  hours,  I  uncovered 
my  first  scoop  as  a  professional  reporter: 
There  weren’t  six  stories  coming  out  of 
these  towns  in  a  year.  But  over  the  next 
few  weeks,  under  Stoddard’s  patient  and 
not-so-patient  tutelage,  I  learned  to  find 
six  stories  and  more  that  didn’t  just  fill  our 


daily  zoned  pages,  but  meant  something 
to  the  people  of  Pequannock,  Kinnelon, 
and  Ringwood. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  bureaus  out 
there  —  ask  college  journalism  teachers. 
“Most  students  have  pretty  high  hopes  of 
going  to  larger  papers  in  the  bigger  cities, 
but  when  I  can  I  always  encourage  them  to 
go  to  the  smaller  newspaper,  where  they’ll 
get  more  opportunities  to  do  more  things,” 
says  John  Irby,  a  longtime  community 
newspaper  editor  who’s  now  a  professor  at 
Washington  State  University’s  Edward  R. 
Murrow  School  of  Communications. 

Irby  steers  his  students  to  papers  such  as 
the  Columbia  Basin  Herald  in  the  small 
town  of  Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  or  the  Moscow- 
Pullman  (Idaho)  Daily  News.  New  gradu¬ 
ates  “get  a  little  burnt  out  in  a  year  or  two, 
but  that’s  all  right,”  he  relates.  “They  should 
work  their  tails  off,  and  then  they  can  ap¬ 
preciate  it  at  another,  bigger,  paper.” 

At  Kent  State  University’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication,  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor/News  Barb  Hipsman  leans 
on  several  papers,  including  The  Repository 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the  Journal  Star  in 
Peoria,  Ill.,  to  help  undergraduates  learn  to 
“scour  and  sponge  up”  news  on  a  beat,  and 
to  smooth  the  edges  of  new  professionals. 
“The  smaller  the  paper,  the  better,”  she  says. 
“You  know  they’re  going  to  get  every  single 
thing  they  need.  There  are  lots  of  crusty  city 
editors  out  there.” 

One  in  particular  is  Dick  Farrell  —  not 
the  city  editor,  but  the  editor  of  The  Times- 
Reporter  in  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Farrell 
hires  kids  right  out  of  school,  and  keeps  an 
eye  on  them.  Three  nights  a  week,  he  goes 
over  their  stories  with  them  line  by  line.  “I 
polish  their  stuff' right  in  front  of  them,”  he 
says,  “They’re  kids,  you  have  to  sit  down 
and  work  with  them.”  New  hires  cover 
everything  from  school  boards  to  county 
government  to  courts  to  features.  “They 
even  answer  the  phones,”  he  says.  “We  teach 
them  how  to  answer  phones.” 

It’s  a  process  no  different  than  the  City 
News  boot  camp  —  and  with  the  same  end 
result,  Farrell  notes.  “I  figure  we  have  a  year 
or  two’s  worth  of  coaching  before  you  don’t 
worry  about  them  being  out  there.”  Do  they 
get  a  big  workload?  Sounding  like  the  leg¬ 
endary  City  News  Bureau  editor  Arnold 
Domf'eld,  Farrell  answers,  “We  don’t  like  to 
see  them  sitting  around.”  [1 
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Bono,  lead  singer  of  the  band  U2,  greeting  people  in  the  lobby  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Deanne  Fitzmarice 


Technology  and  ingenuity 
bring  stories  to  readers 
“hear  and  now.” 

When  rock  star  Bono  met  with  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  editorial  board  to  discuss  his  involvement 
with  "The  One  Campaign  To  Make  Poverty  History," 
the  session  was  recorded.  Bono’s  talk  about  why 
he's  tackling  some  of  Africa’s  biggest  problems  was 
edited  into  a  three-part  podcast,  which  drew  raves 
from  listeners. 

Podcasts  -  more  than  300  and  counting  -  happen 
when  a  newsroom  thinks  outside  the  news  rack.  Early 
in  2005,  the  Chronicle  became  one  of  the  few  metro 
newspapers  to  offer  podcasts  -  essentially  radio  that 
is  subscribed  to  and  downloaded  by  listeners. 


Podcast  Editors 

Marcus  Chan 
Benny  Evangelista 


The  podcasts  (sfgate.com/blogs/podcasts)  cover 
a  broad  range  of  topics  -  technology,  sports,  food, 
wine,  opinion  and  entertainment.  In  one  channel 
called  “Back  Story,”  listeners  can  go  behind  the 
headlines  and  hear  the  writers  and  editors  talk  about 
their  stories  in  the  newspaper.  There’s  also  an  audio 
tour  channel,  so  visitors  to  San  Francisco  can  use 
sfgate.com  podcasts  as  their  guide  to  the  city’s  new 
museum  and  other  local  highlights. 


By  bringing  relevant  stories  to  readers  and  listeners, 
Hearst  Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 


